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FOR THE ALBION. 
DEATH OF CAMOENS. 

We are indebted to a friend for the following beautiful lines, by L. E. L. 
They have never appeared in any edition of her works—and are, therefore, the 
more valuable on that account. 

Pale comes the moonlight thro’ the lattice gleaming, 
Narrow is the lattice, scanty is the ray, 
Yet on its white wings the fragrant dews are streaming, 
Dews—oh! how sweet after August’s sultry day. 
Narrow is the lattice—oh, let night’s darkness cover, 
Chamber so wretched from any careless eye, 
Over yon pallet whatever shaduws hover, 
They are less dark than the shadow drawing nigh, 
Death, it is thy shadow, 
Let the weary one now die. 





Beautiful, how beautiful—the heavy eyes now closing, 
Only with the weight of the moonlight’s soothing smile, 
Or do they recall another hour's reposing, 
When the mirth, and the moonlight were comrades the while 2 
Yes, for while memory languidly is etching 
Her treasures trom the depths that they have lain among, 
A tragile hand, how thin, how weak, is sadly sketching, 
Figures and fancies that cell’s white walls along, 
On the lips there is a murmur, 
It is the swan’s last song. 


Dark order of St. Dominick, thy shelter to the weary, 
Is like thy rule, cold, st@mn, unpitying in its aid; 
Cold is general charity, lone the cell and dreary, 
Yet there the way-worn wretched one may rest the dying head 
Who would remember him? ah, who does remember, 
He the ill-fated, yet the young and gifted ore, 
Grief and toil have quenched life’s once aspiring ember, 
High heaven may have pity, but man for man has none. 
Close thine eyes, Camoens, 
Lite’s task is nearly done. 


Feebly his hand upon the wall is tracing, 
One lovely face, and one face alone, 
E’en the coming hour other memories effacing, 
Leaves that as fresh as when it first was known ; 
Faintly he traces with white and wasted fingers, 
What was once so lovely, what is still so dear, 
Life’s |atest look like its earliest one yet lingers, 
On te large sofi eyes that seem to meet him here, 
Love's etherial vision 
Is not of earth’s dim sphere. 


Large, soft and dark, the eyes where he has blended 
So much of the soul, are somewhat like his own, 
So in their youth the auburn hair descended, 
Such the sad sweet smile to either red lip known. 
Like were they in beauty, so the heart’s light wembled, 
On the flushing cheek and in the kindling eye, 
Yet more clearly like the inward wonid resembled, 
In its sweet communion, the tender and the high. 
Our cold world is cruel, 
‘To rend so sweet a tie. 


Thro’ a weary world-path, known to care and sorrow, 
Still was her influence on his being cast, 
She was the hope that whispered of to-morrow, 
She was the memory, music of the past; 
She was in his numbers when those numbers breathing, 
Of his country’s glory, made it glorious more, 
To its southern language long harmony bequeathing, 
Haunting every wild wave dashing on its shore. 
Aye, the poet’s music 
Is lovely, as of yore. 


Dream not that the love which haunts the poet's spirit, 
Is the common passion that sweetens daily earth, 
From a world etherial its nature must inherit, 
All the high imaginings that crowded round its birth; 
Fromm the pure pale stars amid their midnight watches, 
It asks for inspiration lofty and divine, 
From the snall wild-flowers amid the woods it catches, 
Channs round the careless and the usual path to shine. 
Such is the poet's passion, 
Such, Camoens, was thine. 


Flinging far below him each meaner thought thal cumbers 
Wishes born of wants—he lighted up life’s dream, 
With the kindling light that warms the poet’s numbers, 
Yet are they sung by the Tajo’s sunny stream; 
Still was his country the theme of his inspiring, 
How her bold vessels first swept the southern seas, 
Still was her praise the meed of his desiring, 
While telling how her heroes met the fierce and mighty breeze 
The past and its sea triumphs 
His dreams were filled with these. 


How was he rewarded, how are such rewarded, 
Those who thus lavish their inward wealth in vain! 
Only our doom for the poet is recorded, 
A present that must buy the future with its pain; 
Long, jong away tossed on the Indian billow, 
Dreamed he sweet songs for his lady and his land, 
Pale and wan he lies on his last neglected pillow, 
None are near to minister with soft and soothing hand ; 
There let the poet perish 
So hath perished al his band. 
Heavily, how heavily, his large black eyes are closing, 
On the twilight loveliness they are too faint to know, 
O’er that pale high forehead a shadow js reposing, 
Peace to the weary heart that languid beats below. 
From that sweet lip its old songs are departed, 
Take, ye wi'd winds, what it wont to breathe of yore, 
There he is dying, deserted, broken-hearted, 
Like a broken jute, which no musie wanders o'er 
Farewell to Camoens, 
The swan will sing no more. 


Yet not for this in the spirit’s faith I falter, 
Heavy tho’ the doom be, yet glorious is the meed, 
Let the life be laid upon the fated altar, 
{t is but the sacrifice of an eternal creed; 
Never yet was song breathed in this high believing, 
But like a star it has floated down time's wave, 
While what lofty praises and tender grieving, 
And what noble hopes come to sanctify and save ! 
Even such the glory, 
Camoens, by thy grave. 
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FOR THE ALBION. 

The past—the dreary shadowy past, 
The voiceless and the drear— 

For ever flitting from our grasp 
With all we hold most dear. 


——— 


The silent past—oh! call it not, 
I: hath a ceaseless tone— 

Of deep and wearing memory, 
The heart must ever own. 


Words, senseless words, and vain— 
That fall in cruel mockery 
| Of human grief and pain. 


' 
| The voiceless past—it is not so, 
' 


The voiceless past, and yet it speaks, 
With strange and hallowed power— 
That pierces through and thrills the hear 

In many a Jonely hour, 


The voiceless past—is silence that 
Which dream and slumber still— 

Hath yet an echo strong and wild, 
To waken at its will? 


The dreamy past—is that a dream, 
Which hein the inmost frame— 

And lights with keen and quivering flash 
Youth’s ardent glance again? 





The shadowy past—call ye that shade, 
O’er which a spirit plays— 

| With pure and softened light unknown, 

' To Lome's illusive rays ? 


The dark, dark past—and yet its gleams 
A sacred lustre fling— 
} O’er all of calm, o'er all of peace, 
The future ere shall bring. 


The dreary past—is that all drear, 
To which the fond heart clings— 

When snapped each living chord that bound 
‘To earth and earthly things ? 


Oh! deem it not, the veiled, the dimmed, 
They ever linger nigh— 

The precious gems that time has stolen, 

| To treasure in the sky, 

| May, 1843. 





MORE SCRAPS FROM MY SABERTASCHE 
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OUR FIRST MEKTING WITH GENERAL LEON. 


The first interview hetween the equadron (its officers at least) and Leon was 
{highly characteristic. I was not present myself, but had a most graphic 


| deseript on of it from a comrade—the adjutant of the regiment—who was 
there. 


I will endeavour to relate it as nearly as may be in his own words—although 
I must despair of rendering on paper the rich humour with which it was toid 
me. 

It was at Artajona in Navarre (adjutant loguitur), a fine summer day, and a 
parade was ordered at eleven o'clock for the commanding officer of the squad- 
ron. About balf an hour before parade time 1 was walking down the street 
near my quarters, when I met a party of Spanish officers, one of whom I im- 
mediately set down as the fines'-looking fellow I had seen in Spain. He was 
dressed in a green uniform frock, and as he passed me, I saw eeveral decora 
tions on his breast, and dangling conspicuous amongst them @ miniature gold- 
| headed cane. I could not make out what this meant or who the man was. 

‘He cannot be a drum major,’ | thought, ‘ they are all officers with him’ 

On looking again I perceived that it was a model of the Laston de mando, 
carried by Spanish officers of rank. 


the Spaniards had been talking about it, and telling us we should see the 
Spanish Morat, as they sty'ed him; but | was not aware of his having arrived, 
| and it never occurred to me that this might be him. 


I walked on, and presently met the officer commanding the squadron, Major | 


H., better known among his intimates by the cognomen of * Paddy,’ although 
that was not his namc—and more’s the pity, for he would have done honour to 
| it. 
Paddy seemed to be in an uncommon state of excitement 
* Do you know who that officer i, going along yonder,’ said |. ‘ He's a very 
fine-looking fellow.’ 
‘ Hush, man!’ was Paddy's answer ; ‘sure it's the general. Leon himself 


| For God’s sake get wut the squadron as soon as you can, he'll he wanting to 
see the parade.’ 


stone wall, of which there are abundance in northern Spain, used as in Ireland 
| to divide the fields. Leon came by with a numerous staff. 
| ‘Bien! Bien! cried he, a3 he saw our major take the wall, which was a 
small one; but Spaniards have no notion of making their horses leap, and « 
| little matter in that way will astonish them. ‘ Bien! Quten cs esc? Who is 
| that officer 
| They told kim that it was the commandante of the Fing!ish lancers, and he 
| said he should like te speak to him. So up came an officer with a very polite 
mess:ge, to say that the general wished to be introduced to Major H 
The major looked as if he did not half like wt; for we had heard so much 0! 
| Leon and of his qualiries as a general, and every hing elee, that we all felt 
| some degree of awe of him However. there was no help for it, so Paddy wen: 
| up and made his bow, was introduced in due form, and soon got engaged in an 
animated conversation with the general. 


I had heard that Leon was«xpected down to take command of the division, 


The men were soon got out. but Leon did not come near us. When parade | 


; was over and the squadron dismissed, | was standing talking with two or three | style, «nd at full gallop across a field 
officers, while Paddy was amusing himeelf with leaping bis horse over a low | reeper 


| Presently some more Spaniards came vp, and there being some amongst 
| them I knew, I joined them, and there were soon thirty or forty officers, all 
| Spaniards, except three or four, standing round the general, who | found was 
| having @ great discussion with Major H., about horsetiesh, and the comparative 
) merits of Eaglish and Spanish horses and riders 
The general ordered ail his horses to be brought out, several of his staf did 
the same, and Paddy, who had sent away the horse he rode on parade, now 
sent fortwo capital chargers he had 
The gelding | was riding was much admired by the Spaniards ; it was a pretty, 
| showy-looking beast ; bu: I had another, a mare, within an ace of thoroughbred, 
which I knew would astonish them, and I had told my servant to bring ber. 
| Presently up she came in a plain saddle, snafile, and running martingale, her 
head low, and creeping over the ground, as if she were picking her way among 


eggs, looking in short exactly the contrary of what a Spauiard considers a fine 
horse 


‘Hombre! Es una yegua! 


BARCLAY STABET 





It is amare!’ cried they. 

One scarcely ever sees a mare ridden iv Spain, and it was always a matter 
of surprise to the Spaniards that we used them indifferently wih geldings 
They looked at her all over, shrogeing thei shoulders, and with a sort of depre- 
cating twist of the mouth which meant, 


* We are too polite to tell you that your mare is not worth a rush.’ But they 
evidently thought it 


1 was obliged to tell some of them not to go too near her, for Spaniards 
, have a hebit of going up to their horses and pulling their tails, and taking other 
liberties with them, which my Joanna would not at all have pat up with. They 
seemed to think my caution not very necessary with a beast that looked as if 
she had not « kick in her, but they stood back and J mounted. 
| The mare wes usually very restive to mount, but this time, as if she had 
comprehended what was going on, she stood like a lamb, T just felt her wita 
| my leg, and she walked away as quietly as possible. Presently | put her 
into a trot. She was a beautiful trotier, splendid action, very fast, and her 
steps regular as clockwork. The Spaniards began to look at her with more 
| respect. 

‘Bravo! Trots well. Can she leap’ Try her at the sanja!’ 

This was alow bank just by. 1 walked her up to it quite quietly ; she took 
it without the smallest effort 

| * Muy bien!’ said the Spaniards. ‘ Good mare.’ 

I did not want to knock my mare about, good English horses were not plerti- 
ful enough in Spain for that, but [ took her over two or three small thongs, and 
at last she began to get warm, and to rush at her leaps. I shortened my 

| stirrups a bole, took pround for a canter, and rode her at a stiff mone wall, a 
gvod four-and a-hali feet high. The Spaniards had not beenexpecting any- 

thing of the sert, and most of them were looking the other way at the general's 
horses Which were jost coming up. They all bad their attention attracted, 
however, by an exclamation from ihove who were watching me. 

*Adonde va cse hombre? Where's the man going to!’ they cried, whem 
they saw my mare flying a foot above the wal! inthe most beautilul style possi- 

, ble; and they praised her as much now as they had before depreciated her 

| Up came Leon's horses, fine looking chargers some of them, with long sweep- 
ing manes and tails, tremendous crests, round quarters, dietended nostils, and 

| clean fine legs, looking like the sort of horses one sees in pictares, showy 
enough certainly, but not the English beau idéal of a horse. { hew trappings 
were what Spaniards consider the quintessence of elegance, saddles covered 

| with coloured cloth or velvet, cruppers and bridles with long tufts of coloured 

| hair attached to them to keep off the flies and serve as ornament. All very fine, 

ae uvlike the neat business-like look of an English hunting saddle-and 
bridle. 


| The colours of the horses were odd. 
| that respect. 


The Spaniards have queer notions in 
There was a piebald which they thought great things of, and 
then there was one all over spots and stripes that they called El Tigre, the 
, Tiger. 

| ‘The Tiger was a vefy fine Andalusian certainly, and would have been a great 
acquisition to Mr Batty of circus celebrity ; but it was an odd colour to choose 
| for an officer's nding, and altogether be looked much more hke a theatre horse 

than a geveral’s charger 

‘Oh! El Tigre! Hermosissimo cavallo, que arrogantissimo, que sobertno 
cried the Spaniards, who all agreed that be was the most superb and superlative 
animal they had ever seen; and one of the aides-de-camp named Gonzales was 
| lw ride him, to show his paces to the English otficers. 

* Calle, calle! Room, room!’ cried Leon and his staff, and immediately 
everybody stood back, leaving a space where half a squadron might have 
manauvred, for one man to mount in. 

The horse was led forward, curvetting, pawing, and champing his bit till the 
foam flew all about, and fell in white flecks upon bis coat. Gonzales wounted; 
be rode well for a Spaniard ; @ fair military rider, but had no idea of leaping, 
or of anything but manége work. He put the horse through all hw paces, 
passaged him, made him change his feet and perform the serpentine equal to 
the first rider at Maidstone, and all that sort of thing, which the animal did 
as neatiy as if he bad been under the tuition of a dancing-master. 

The Spaniards were in raptuzes and began praising their horses and preferring 
them to the English in a tone of great exal ation, but without ever losing sight 
of the courtesy and perfect polueness which is a Spanish quality. 

| * Your horses are very good,’ they said, ‘and they leap perhaps better them 
ours, but can they do such things as that’ And then they want the brio, the 
daxh and fire of our Andaluz. And their mouths are hard too’ 

We made little answer to all this. Spanish horses are ridden with bite of « 
weight that | will not mention lest my veracity should be suspected, and of 
4 severity of cons'rection that would smash the jaw of an English dray-horse. 
With such instrements of torture in their mouths, they are of course not likely 
to pul! much, but it was no ure explaining all this to them, and [ said soothing. 

Paddy, however, | saw was chafing internally at the s*semed -uperiority of 


Spanish cattle, and was looking impatiently about bun for his own horses, whieh 
at last appecred 


‘Now then,’ he said to me, ‘ I'll astonish these fellows a little.’ 

As he spoke he sprang upon his best charger. I saw that his blood was up 
by the way he settled himscif in the saddle and woke the horse up with the spar. 
He just glanced at the circle of Spaniards, who were waiting to see what be 
wes gow g vo do, and then made a rush at a stone wall. Over he went in fine 
There was another wall, a tremendous 
Cram went the spurs inte the horse, and he flew over 

*Carajo!’ shouted the Spaniards, ‘esta logo! He's mad, he’s mad! He'll 
| break his neck !’ 


On went Paddy, clearing everything, banks, ditches, walle, choosing the most 


a | difficult places he could fiod, going a tremendous pace over the flat ground, and 


taking ll the leaps in most rasping etyle. By the way in which be picked out 
nis ground, he managed to get more leags in a ron of a little more than a mile 
| 


then are usually found in a whole steeple-chase. The Spaniards really thou 


him mad, etreck by the sun or something, and stood there with oplified bands 
and open mouths, e-lling upon all the saimts in their astonish nent, and some 
even crossing themselves, as they often do in Spain when exceedingly thander- 
arock. It was a perfect comedy to wateh them, and ! laughed tll the tears 
ran over :ny face, parly at them, end partly st the desperate, earnest, an@ 
urious vebemence with which Paddy was taking it out of his horse, end vind 
cating what he considered the nationa| bonour. 
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| Tye Atvion. 


December 2, 

















He bad made a sort of cirevit, and was now retorning towards us When he 
had takew bis last leap he pushed his horse to the top of his speed, and came 
galloping at the group of Spaniards with the apparent intention of charging 
into the middle + them, and riding a few down. Tney really thought him i- 

: orribly frightened. ; 
ap Paneer ape hovabre? cried poor Leon, in his Andalusisn accent, 
‘que loo! What a devil that man is! what a madman ! 

And be ran on one side, and the aides-de-camp ran on the other, scofiling and 
treading on each other's spurs, and cursing at the mad Englishman. j 

Up came Paddy, slap at them; but as he got within « couple of horses 
lengths he pulled short up, his horse in a lather, and his own honest physiognomy 
as red as fire. At that moment the man was fit for Bedlam. His excitement 

9s. 
ent cried he, ‘que le parecen a voes los cavallos Ingleses ?" 
Now then and be d—d to you, what do you thik ol English borses " 

‘Oh, by the powers!’ thought |, ‘and this from @ major to the Mariscal de 
Campo Don Diego Leon, commanding division, &e. &e. 

But Leon «as too good a fellow tobe offended. He enjoyed the thing amaz- 
ingly, avd from that moment to the day we were detached from his division 
he used to swear by the Eng!ish squadron, and more especially by its mad com- 
mandante. 

GASTRONOMICS, 

Spanish cooking is not generally considered to be first-rate, and the oil and 
arlic certainly do predominate alittle at times; but yet they have many excel 
‘ent dishes, and have also the good sense to repair their deficiencies by borrow- 
ing from the French. The Spaniards in general, I think, care little about vat- 
ing. Give them a puchero and a gless of water, just coloured with wine, and 
they will dine as contentedly on it as if they had three courses and a dessert. 
The cigar that follows the repast, always appears tobe @ much greater gratifi 
cation to them than the meal itself. ‘The puchero, by the by, is 4 capital plain 
dish. It is composed of beef, bacon, some of the exquisite little chorizos or 
saysages of Estremadura, whi'e beans aud garbanzos, a sort of large dried pea, 
exceedingly farinaceous. This is all boiled together, and then served up dry 
on different dishes. ‘Tomato or sume other sauce is frequently eaten with it. 

The refiescos and cooling drinks have, not unnaturally in @ hot climate like 
Spain, received much attention, a d certainly they are most delicious. i re- 
collect dining with some officers of the guard who drenk nothing beth daring 
and after dinner but a miature of sherry end ‘emonece, equal parts of each. 
This was kept in a large silver pail that siood in a tub of ice, aud a waiter 
served it out with a punch ledie as it was called for, 

There is another excellent drink although its composition may seem strange 
A bow! half full of iced lemonade is filled up with the light frothy beer drunk 
on the continent. It is the most refreshing beverage I ever tasted, and when 
one is used to it perhaps the most agreeable in hot weather. The leche helado 
milk half-frozen, and flavoured with cinnamon and orange-flowers, is another 
delicious draught. ; ; 

The Spaniards did not understand our tastes in eating and drinking. They 
looked on in astonishmeot at our consumption of butcher's meat and strong 
liquids. One Christmas.day we gave a d.nner to a score of Spanish officers, 
which was prepared by French aud English cooks, and it was amusing to see 
how our guests were puzzled at some of the dishes. Spaniards eat very little 
animal food—and a huge joint of beef, which of course, couridering the day, 
was indispensable, produced sundry exclamations of wonder, and a histed doubt 
whether anything less than a whole battalion could accomplish the demolition 
of such a mass of flesh. Some plain boiled potatoes excited considerable curiosi- 
ty xs to the condiment with which they should be eaten. Salt was rejected, 
and sugar talked of, but some English mustard finally carried the day. 

I believe the Spaniards considered us half cannibals because we eat so much 
meat. Some of them had got an Faas eos idea in their heads that English- 
men liked meat nearly raw, or at least exceedingly underdone. On one occa- 
sion General Zurbano asked us al! to dine with him and his officers. He gave 
us a capital dinner at a posada, good cookery, and good wine. But when the 
repast was, as we thought, at an end, and the dessert going to appear, halt a 
dozen waiters entered the room with smoking dishes in their hands, and placed 
them on the table. This was something prepared expressly out of compliance 
te los Ingleses, pieces ot beef less than half cooked, and swimming in gravy of 
4 most sanguine hue. We had a hearty ‘augh at the idea, but declined attack- 
ing the oxflesh, which we should indeed have done had it been in a less crude 

state, having already well dined. Poor Zurbano, however, who was hospita- 
lity personified, seemed quite grieved at our not partaking of a dish which he 
had been told was such a favourite one with the English. 

This will not be an unfit place for an anecdote that occurs to me. On the 
march one day through a very abuadant wine country, and in desperately hot 
weather, we made a short halt at a village, to let the men refresh themselves. 
In some of the flat districts of Spain the drought is often so excessive that, 
towards the close of the summer, one may march half a day or more without 
seeing a drop of water, and this is an important reason for the scanty population 
of some parts of the Peninsula—La Mancha, for instance. People will not 

settle where there is no water within a moderate distance. Water in I.a Man. 
cha is often, literally speaking, far dearer to buy than wine. To be sure the 
latter is so plentiful that they sometimes throw away that of last year's vintage 
to make room for this year's wine, if it is of better quality. 

After half an hour's halt we resumed our march, all the better for having 
shaken off a little dust, and moistened our parched lips, for it was one of those 
days when one could hardly touch a stirrup iron or sabre scabbard without burn- 
ing one’s fingers. | was riding along by the side of the squadron, and I heard 
an Irishman talking to his comrade. 

* Faith then,’ said he, ‘{ went into a house in the village, and they were very 
= ple there, for they gave me a whole pailful of wine for three coppers. 

couldn't drink it all, but I drank all I could, and then I began again. I drank 
and drank, and when I couldn't drink any more I put my head into it and wash- 
ed myself with it.’ 

I looked at the fellow and saw that he spuke the truth, although the stains of 
the wine were scarcely darker or redder than the thick cvat of tan the Castilian 
sun had given him. I then rode on and had a hearty laugh! by myself. There 
was something so characteristic in the thing, such a wallowing in a momentary 
physical enjoyment, not inowing when he might get another chance, such 
thorough seusuality, something in short so very soldier, if | may coin such an 
adjective. 


ANDOAIN ANECDOTES. 


The disastrove action at Andoain on the 14th August, 1837, will be still fresh 
in the memory of many. An attempt.made by the Spanish general O' Donnell 
to establish the Christino lines farther forward than Hernani, was completely 
unsuccessful, and after a week's occupation of the new ground taken up, the 
Queen's troops were driven back to their old limits. 

It was the opinion of several general officers who had commanded in Guipua- 
coa, that from the nature of the country it was not advisable to extend the lines 
beyond Hernani. O'Donnell, it appears, thought differently, or perhaps he con- 
sidered it necessary, upon assuming the command of St. Sebastian, to do some- 
thing that had not hitherto been attempted. 

The advance upon Andoain was a mere skirmish, a very pretty one too. 
The cavalry had nothing to do, and indeed the whole thing had the ap- 
pearance of bemg got up for our amusement, as we moved quietly along 
the road, searcely ever under fire, aud with a fine view of the infantry spread 
out skirmishing over the fields on either side of us. It was a splendid August 
morning, not a cloud in the sky, the sun blazing like a monstrous diamond out 
of its deep rich blue setting. 

As we left Hernani and advanced towards the village of Urnietta, to our 
ight rear wes the rocky height of Santa Barbara, from the foot of which the 
artillery began to play, clearing the way for us. The popping of the skirm- 

ishers commenced the little putis of white smoke rising from behind every tree 
and bush, the men who fired being frequently invisible unui they darted from 
their shelter, and their dark figures and shining musket-barre!s were seen as 
they scampered across to some fresh cover. 

I believe any man who has been in action will testify to the exhilarating 
feeling produced by the first breezing up of the musketry, the preparatory note 
#00n to be followed by the rattle of platoon firing, the crash of cavalry, and 
the thunder of artillery. 

On thie day, however, the whole thing was limited to a skirmish. There 
could be little or nothing for cavalry to do in that country, broken and uneven 
as it was: the ground on either side of the road either rsing in steep banks, 
or sinking down in fields many feet below the level of the causeway, and so 
cut up by ditches and hedges, that cavalry could uot act there. It was 
scarcely possible for horses to get off the road, which was a tolerably good and 

vroad one. 

It was about ten o'clock, if | remember rightly, and the squadron was halted, 
when an aide-de-camp came galloping up, and asked for thirty men to go for- 
ward withhim. Thirty men and two ofhcers immediately trotted off. The 
aide-de-camp was @ mere lad, and as is sometimes the case with aides-de- 
camp, did not appear to have a very distinct notion of what he was going to do 
with the party now he had got it. On they went, however, at a smart trot, 
which soon became a canter. Suddenly, on turning a corner, they came in 
sight of a battalion of grey-coated infantry halied upon the rod. 

‘Out of the way with you! cried the captain commanding the lancers 
“Calle por la cavaleria !’ 

And out of the way they went immediately, but not in the manner they 
were expected todo. There were narrow fields on either side, about five feet 





below the level of the roed, backed by some craggy wooded slopes, and plant- 
ed with maize, at that searon very tall and strong 

Instead of ranging themselves on one side of the road to let the cavalry go 
by, the infantry all jumped imto the fields in most desperate hurry and preci- 
pitation. The road was clear in a second, and the lancers rattled past. But as 
they did so they perceived, to their no small surprise, that the battalion which 
they had taken for a Christino one, was composed of Cariists. However, the 
élan was given, and on they went. 

On the road in front of them not a hundred yards farther, was the Carlist 
general Guibelalde (el Boracho as they called him, from his addiction real or 
alleged to the wine skin) with his staff, and a small escort of cavalry. As 
soon #8 they saw our fellows dashing at them, they scuttled away as hard as 
they could up a sort of crossroad. If the handtol of lancers had been sup- 
ported, they might have followed and perhaps caught them; but as it was. 
they were then three-quarters of a mile from their own friends, and with a bat- 
talion of the enemy in their rear. So * Threes about,” was the word, and 
back they went, running the gauntlet through the Carlists, who treated them 
to an ill-directed, scattering sort of volley as they passed, wounding balf a 
dozen horses, aud a man or two, but bringing uo one to the ground. There 
was no getting at them amongst the maize and rocks, and trees, where they 
had sheltered themselves, even supposing the lancers had been more numer- 
ous. Only one fellow, bolder than the rest, and who stood rather too near the 
road, was caught by the sergeant major (a sort of young giant, six foot two, 
with arms like a windmil!), who leant over as he passed, and dealt hima sabre 
cut across the face, that gave him a very open expression of countenance. 

The same afternoon we entered Andoain, which is, or then was, a wretched 
sort of village, aud took up the quarters that the Carlists had left that morn- 
ing. The inhabitants had deserted the place, and taken away even their fur- 
niture, with the exception of a few broken benehes, and things not worth re- 
moving. Oa the other hand, they had left us a great abundance of living 
creatures, which we could very weil have dispensed with. I established my- 
self with the two other officers belonging to the same troop, in a sort of loft 
over a stable. We managed to get some clean straw for a bed, a form to sit 
upon, and a cask for a table. 

We should have much preferred bivouacking, especially at that fine time of 
the year, as we should then have escaped the battalions of pulgas and chiuches, 
who used to dispute our quarters with us night after night. We were shock- 
ingly off for rations too; there was a great scarcily somehow, just at that time; 
and all we got during the week we remained at Andoain, was bacallao, or dried 
salt fish, the which, not being very well prov.ded with cooking implements, we 
used generally to eat, grilled over the fire, and rather thirsty diet we found it. 
There were so many troops at Hernani, that scarcely anything was to be 
bought there, and St. Sebastian was too far to send to, sv we got on as well as 
we could, living, as it were, upon suction, smoke, and liquids. 

The engineers, and sappers and miners, had been busy fortifying Andoain 
since the very day we entered it. ‘The Carlists, meantime, sent for reinforce- 
ments, which arrived on the night of the 13th of August, and on the morning 
of the 14th, they opened several guns upon the town, and made a vigorous 
attack on the left of ourline. A battalion of the Princesa regiment, compos- 
ed entirely of recruits, and badly officered, gave way almost immediately, and 
the Carlists turned our position. The panic spread ; other battalions took to 
their heels, and the rout became complete. 

The handful! of British infantry, which was stationed in Andoain itself, in the 
centre of the line, was cut off, and only a small portion of it escaped. Our 
squadron was hard at work the whole day, covering the retreat on the road, 
and getting handsomely peppered by the Carlists from the neighbouring hills 
and hedges. We saved the artillery, however, and enabled much of the in- 
fantry to escape, which would otherwise have been cut to pieces, and when the 
thing was over, and the division rallied under the guns of Hernani, O'Donnell 
vame up and thanked us for the services we had rendered 

There were some narrow escapes that day. O'Donnell himself was at one 
time in a lane alone and dismounted, and actually surrounded by the Carlists, 
when a party of lancers charged up and rescued him. One officer escaped 
from the massacre of the English infantry in the town, by slipping the knot of 
his sash, which a chapelchurie had hold of. He thea took to bis heels, and being 
an active feilow, got away, though hotly pursued. 

About a dozen of English officers finding escape impossible, and knowing 
that no mercy was to be expected from the Carlists, fought side by side till 
they were all killed. But the most melancholy fate was that of an intimate of 
my own, who, after receiving five wounds when taking the Windmill battery at 
St. Sebastien on the Sth of May, 36, had gone home to England to get cured, 
and again returned to have another rap at the Carlists, as he expressed it He 
was a merry fellow, and most amusing companion, and only the day before his 
death he had been making a number of us laugh outrageously at his jokes and 
eccentric conce'ts. 

One of his wounds had been in the left elbow, and had caused a permanent 
stiffness of that arm, which prevented him from using it much, or from swing- 
ing it when walking. He usually wore it suspended in a black ribbon. On the 
day of the rout at Andoain, he and another officer got clear of the town, and 
were making their way along @ line of hills which lay considerably to the right 
of the road. The Carlists pursued them, and poor C.’s stiff arm embarrassing 
him in ranning, he soon found that be was losing ground. His pluck kept him 
up, however, and even at that critical moment he made his companion smile by 
some funny remark on their different manner of entering and leaving Andoain. 
At last, however, he got so fatigued, that he swore he would go no farther. 

* Oh, nonsense, C.!’ cried his comrade, ‘ for God's sake exert yourself!’ 

And he took his arm to try to help him forward. The chapelchuris were 
gaining on them, their wild shouts and Basque oaths were heard nearer and 
nearer each moment. After struggling on for a few yards, 

‘I go no further,’ said C, resolutely. ‘Take care of yourself, my boy, it's 
all up with me.’ 

And he seated himself quietly on a piece of rock. His companion made a 
last effort to get him on, but in vain, and he was obliged to leave him, for he 
could render him no assistance, and to stay was certain death. He resumed 
his flight, but had not gone far when be heard a scream of agony from poor C. 
The Carlists had come up, and were thrusting their bayonets into him without 
taking much care to seek a vital part. Their cruelty that day was great, and 
not asingle English prisoner found quarter at their hands. 


POPULARITY OF ESPARTERO WITH THE ARMY. 


No general was ever more popular with his soldiers than the Duke of Victoria. 
Their recent defection proves nothing to the contrary, for the majority of the 
ariny were deceived by the representations of their officers, and totally unaware 
that they were acting against their old general. 

The officers were seduced by the money poured into Spain during the last 
three or four months, and employed to bribe them in the form of arrears of pay 
paid or promised on condition of their defection. The penury and privations 
of the Spanish officers, owing to irregular payment, and the laxity of principle 
engendered by frequent changes and revolutions, must be borne in mind to 
account for such corruption. 

A constant attention to the soldiers’ comforts as far as circumstances would 
permit, a frank manner and generous nature, and headlong personal courage, 
were the qualities that made Espartero so popular with those he commanded. 

I recoliect on the first day of the combat of Arlaban, in May, 1836, the 

army under Cordova, then commanding-in-chief, was formed up soon after day- 
break, on the plain outside Salvatierra de Alva. There were, perhaps, fifteen 
thousand men of all arms collected together. Presently Cordova, who had 
passed the night at Salvatierra, came on the field, attended by a numerous and 
brilliant staff, and took his station on the top of a small rising ground. He was 
received in silence. A minute later, Espartero, who, if my memory serves me, 
was then only brigadier, came galloping up with his little oilskin-covered cock ed- 
hat on his head, and two or three aides-de-camp behind him. 
appeared, ‘ Viva Espartero!” ran along the line, and such a cheer was given by 
the troops, as must have done his heart good to hear. 
It seldom happens that generals or statesmen have justice done them by their 
contemporaries, and doubly difficult does it become to form a correct judgment 
of the merits or demerits of a man, whose path has lain amid the chaos 
of conflicting parties and events, that for the last nine years has existed in 
Spain. But when the lapse of time has thrown a clearer light on the history 
of that period of civil war and revolution, I am convinced it will be found that 
no man has displayed more honesty of purpose, greater disinterestedness, or a 
more real desire for the welfare of his country, than the one whom intrigue and 
faction have so recently driven forth an exile. Whether as Regent of Spain 
or as a private individual, where brave and honest men are exalted, a high place 
will be kept for Baldomero Espartero. 





ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
A PANTOMIME TRICK. 

Elliston ever took great delight in pantomime. He was of opinion with 
Leigh Hunt that * not to like pantomimes is not to like animal spirits’'—*that he 
who says he does not like a pantomime either says what he does not think, or 
is not so wise as he fancies himself, and should go to the mill to get ground 
young again.’ 

In the concoction of bis pantomimes Elliston was used to become once again 





a boy ; he always would have a finger in the Christmas pie, suggesting some 
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comic scene, or giving a hint fora trick, &c. &c. It 
these matters of inotley, thata pantomime scene once 
self, which the narrator Las often heard him relate wi 
repeat. 

As it has been remarked before, the great lessee was partial to buying bar- 
gains. There was no spot so forbidding, vr obscure, that he would not dive 
into if he thought he could pick up anything cheap. Of course, as bas been 

he generally got bit in his purchases, but this did not check his love of 
accumulation on easy terms. 

One Christmas, while occupied in producing the pantomime usual to that 
festive season, at Drury-lane ‘i'heatre, business led him in his way to Newgate 
street, to pass the sylvan regions of Field-lane at the bottom of Holborn. bill 
celebrated for its translated understandings, that is, second hand shoes, orphan 
fogies (stolen hanckerchiets), and lost property of every description retailed un- 
der the especial superintendence of a select tribe of the chosen people. 

The entrance to this far-famed repository looked so mysterious and tempt- 
ing, that though at that time deeply intent as he was ou giving birth to some 
choice piece of merriment for his Christmas revels, having promised his Har- 
leqain (Howell), and his Clown and Partaloon (Signor Paulo and T Blanchard), 
that he would write a scene for them, he could not resist making a plunge into 
its shady depths. ‘Facilis descensus Averni,’ says Virgil, aud certainly not 
more difficult is the gentle declivity of Field-lane. Our manager had no svoner 
entered this sacred spot, than a thousand odours arose to greet his astouished 
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\ olfactories, the otto of old shoes and fried fish, and the fusty exhalation stream. 


‘ng fromm unnumbered handkerchiefs of every size, sort, and colour, giving the 
exterior of sume of the shops of tne worthies of the place where they were ex- 
hibited, very much the appearance of a vessel decorated with the colours of 
different nations on the day of a launch. 


Pushing his way through this precious Babel, forgetting awhile his panto- 


mime, and deaf to the voice of the barkers, casting furtive glances on each side 


as he went, in the hope of discovering some ‘ unconsidered trifle,’ Elliston pro- 
ceeded onwards, till an article hanging outside the front of the dingy depot of 
one of the Israelitish bandana merchants, as the receivers of the pickings of 
many pockets are termed, attracting his attention, he made a pause. In a mo- 
ment the owner of the emporium darted out like a spider from a comer of its 
web, hastening to seize a new caught bluebottle, and seizing him by the but- 
tonhole, exclaimed, 

* Vant a good vipe or a fogle, my dear? Can let you have von worth your 
monish, pettersh den new, all Injee, real Darners and no mistake.’ 

_ ‘IT certainly dv want a bandana, my friend, if that’s what you mean,’ said El- 
liston, smiling at the Jew’s mistake. ‘There is one | see hanging up there-— 
that one with the coloured squares, like a harlequin’s jacket | mean. 1 should 
like to look at that, it has taken my fancy.’ 

‘ Of course it has, my dear,’ replied Moses; ‘ it vould take anybody's fancy, 
dat vould. Dat’s a regular beauty, dat is. Only feel it,’ taking it down,.— 
‘Don’t be afeard on it, my dear; take it in your hand and veigh it. Vhy it 
veighs more dan all the monish dat I charges for it.’ 

* And how much is that, my friend!’ asked Elliston. 

‘ Tree and sixpence, every farden, and it cost me jour shillings from de ma- 
nufacturer ; besides vitch, hark ye, my dear,’ whispering in his ear, ‘it’s a 
smuggled von, and of course vorth double the monish." 

‘ Well, well,’ said Etliston, to whom the recommendation of its being a smug- 
gled one had an trresistible charm, ‘ as it gives me an idea for a trick, say three 
shillings and it’s a bergain.’ 

‘I couldn't, my dear; it cost me more. Here, Rachel, my love,’ calling to 
his daughter, ‘can [ take tree shillings for dis here handkerchief vot ‘he gen- 
tleman vonts to make a arlekin’s jacket on! Vida few spaogies, it will do 
beautiful.’ 

* A very good-looking, laughing, black-eyed daughter of Judah here suddenly 
made her appearance from the back premises,—Robert William could act in 
the obscurity discover how or from where. To her the comedian, as was usual 
with him, gave one of his irresistible winks, which elicited a pleased giggle in 
return, aud after examining the handkerchief she pronounced it as her opinion 
that her father could take the money. 

‘ Vell, vell, my dear,’ said the Jew, ‘you does jist vot you likes vid me — 
Dere you see, sir, just exactly as it comes from de wessel—never vos inarked— 
take care on it.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said Elliston, ‘mus{n’t have any tricks upon travellers with this, 
though it is a pantomime fogle, as you call it.’ 

Here he laughed at his own conceit. 

‘Ob no, in course not,’ returned Moses, significantly joining in the mana- 
ger’s risibility ; ‘I sees you are upto snuff, my dear.’ 

Safely depositing the handkerchief in his coat-pocket, Elliston proceeded to 
retrace his steps into Holborn; but before he had reached the top, a sudden titil- 
lation of his nasal organ reminded him of his new purchase; but what was 
his astonishment when, on puttiog his hand into his pocket to task its services, 
he found it gone. 

‘ Ah!” said he, in the words of Othello, his mind misgiving him, ‘ is't lost, is’t 
gone? ‘The handkerchief! tne handkerchief!’ 

What could have become of it! He must have left it behind him on the 
Jew’s counter ;—the thing was clear, and he hurried back, thinking he might 
possibly secure it, ere the Jew perhaps had seen it. Taking two steps for one 
he speedily regained the domicile of the man of bandanas. 

‘1 left my handkerchief behind me,’ he said. 

* Vot ?’ said the Jew. 

‘I left my handkerchief behind me, I tell you. 
of you.’ 

‘Did you "’ inquired Moses; ‘vhere is it then! It isn’t here.’ 

They looked about everywhere, it was not to be seen. 

‘Very odd,’ said Elliston. ‘Then I must have lost it! 
chief did an Egyptian to my mother give.” 
such perdition as nothing else could match.” ’ 

‘Only tink of dat now, but I shouldn’t vonder as you says—there is not a 
doubt of it. Here, Rachel, my dear, the gentleman’s lost his vipe ;’ again call- 
ing to his daughter. 

‘I shouldn’t so much have minded,’ said Elliston, disconcerted, ‘but I’d set 
my heart upon that handkerchief; I wou!dn’t have lost it for double the mo- 
ney.’ 

*Vouldn’t you?’ said the Jew. ‘Ob, den I dare say ve can find you anoder, 
de fellow to it. Dere’s dat von dere,’ pointing to the place from whence he 
had taken the other. 

Elliston looked up, and to his great surprise saw what appeared to be the ap- 
parition of the very identical handkerchief he had just lost, hanging up in the 
very same place that had been occupied by his former purchase. 

‘You can have dat, if you likes it,’ said Moses, ‘ and for de very same money 
too,’ taking it down. 

‘The same money,’ said Elliston, examining it, ‘ why it’s the same handker- 
chief !’ 

‘Is itt vell dat is curous!’ said the Jew, ‘ but now you mentions it, hang 
me if I didn’t think so ven I bought it, and dat’s vot made me give the chap as 
sold it to me a bender more for it den I should have done. I’m a Christian, 
said I, if I don’t tink it's the wery same handkerchief as I sould the gentleman 
just now ; but asthe chap vot I bought it of vos an old customer, I didn’t like 
to hurt his honour by axing any questions. Here, Rachel, my dear, it’s the 
wery same handkerchief as I sould the gentleman, vot I bought just now. I 
told you, you know, my dear,’ to Elliston, ‘ to take care it didn’t play you any 
tricks, it being a Arliken one.’ 

‘There’s your money,’ said Elliston, somewhat disconcerted, though he 
could not help smiling at the cool cunning of the fellow, ‘I'll take care how I 
lose it a second time. [t shan't make its way from my pocket to your shop- 
window in a hurry again, if I know it; but as it is I shan’t quite lose my mo- 
ney, for it has given me an idea I would willingly have paid a guinea for, so I 
shal! have bought a bargain after all!’ ‘ é tls 

The result of this experience of Elliston in the pantomime tricks of Field- 
lane, was the well-known old clothes-shop scene in the pantomime uf that 
year, wherein the clown and pantaloon, to their great stultification purchased 
the same handkerchiefs at least half a dozen times over, the said handkerchiefs 
each time, at a wave of the harlequin’s wand flying from their pockets to the 
place from whence they had been taken, in front of the clothes shop, and when 
the motley worthies, subsequently in a rage, drag out the Hebrew to wreak 
their vengeance on him for his double dealing, they find him to their horror 
come to pieces in the scuttle, literally turning out to be a bundle of old clothes 


ELLISTON’S LOYALTY. 


Whether from the early patronage of George III. at Windsor, and the sub- 
sequent favour of that venerable monarch and his august family at Weymouth 
and Frogmore, or from any congenial love of sway or reigning passion for 
power, Elliston was very loyal ; he was in fact devoted to royalty. . 

Green-room gossip relates of him, that on one occasion when George IV. 
had commanded ‘ The Hypocrite’ and ‘ Monsieur Tonson’ at Drury Lane, El- 
liston and his stage-manager, im order to prime themselves properly to receive 
the monarch on his arrival with ali honour, as is customary, filled and em tied 
so many ‘bumpers of Burgundy’ to the health of ‘ the King, God bless him, 
that their heads soon became the heaviest part about them. While in this sit- 
vation the monarch duly arrived, and they hastened to enter on their office of 
lighting and bowing the Majesty of England into his box, dresred, according to 
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best stage candlesticks. Thus accoutred, they proceeded, crab-like, backwards 
before royalty, bowing at every step—the genuflexions ae on their 
symposiom passing unnoticed amid the bobbings of ceremony. ‘Thus they pro. 
ceeded very well tll they reached the entrance of the little private ante-room 
attached to the royal box, when not remembering the slight descent occasioned 
by a amall step downwards, they suddenly lost their equilibrium, and stumbling 
backwards, fell prostrate, one on the other. 

The monarch, asserts the on dit, was convulsed with laughter at the specta- 
cle of the recumbent gers; and the royal pages, equerries, and lords in 
waiting, tittered as heartily as court etiquette would permit. Elliston alune was | 











not discomposed. Regaining his centre of gravity, he bowed very reverently 
to the sovereign, and thus delivered himsell. : 

‘I fee! assured, sire, your majesty will graciously excuse this accidental fall- 
ing off iu the performance of my duty. Who is there that would not giadly 
fall in the service of his sovereign t But however mal @ propos this little faux 
pas, it has a: least shown, that though I may fail for, | cau never tura my back 
upon my king.’ 

‘Very good, E liston,’ said the monarch, laughing goodumouredly, ‘ very 
good—loyal to the back-bone—all mght |" 

* Yes, sire,’ continued the comedian, encouraged by the monarch’s gracious 
condescension, ‘ your majesty will make allowance. You know, in your own 
royal per-on, sire, how easily in moments of elevation, when the spirits are at 
their height, and joy is at its acine, mortality may be overcome.’ 

Here he fixed his twinkling glance on the monarch, which was ever irresist.- 
ble. Again the king laughed. 

* Ay, ay,’ said he, * Ellistoo, bad thing to have too mach spirits—odd eleva- 
tion measuring the floor—awkward game all-fours—fine house though, fine 
house—let the play begin—take care of the step next time, though, Elliston ’ 

Although Elliston was not, as it had been erroneously asserted, a practical 
musician, and could not play a note on any instrament, he was an impassioned 
lover of music ; but of all tunes, the National Anthem was his great favourite 

Whenever the theatre was reopened, it was with ‘ God save the King,’ and 
with ‘God save the King’ was each season closed. Every royal birth, mar- 
riage, visit, &c. was signalized by the performance of ‘ God save the King.’— 
Every great victory or memorable public event was hailed with ‘ God save the 
King.’ A riot could nut be quelled before the curtain, nor a triamph obtained 
behind it, without ‘God save the King.’ In fact, ‘God save the King’ was 
Elliston’s sure resource, and firm ally on every occasion; yet it sometimes led 
him into ludicrous consequences. Take as an example, the following whimsi- 
cal scene which occurred at the Surrey : 

In the year 1830, when the excitement occasioned by the discussion on the 
Reform Bill was at its height, Elliston was lessee, fur the second time, of the 
Surrey Theatre. !t happened on the particular evening of the passing this bill, 





that the lessee not having to perform in the first piece, had dressed earlier than 
was usual as ‘ Falstaff,” in the tableau vivant of the ‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ in the narrator's little drama, ‘ Shakspeare’s Festival ;’ that part in which 
he is disguised as * Herne the Hunter,’ wearing a huge pair uf horus upon his 
head. 

When the news arrived, Robert William hastened, dressed as he was, to in- 
form the audience of this great public event in one of his best speeches ; there 
was of course a universal cry for ‘God save the King.’ 

‘You shall have ‘‘God save the King,” ladies and gentlemen,’ said he, 
proudly ; * but as the major part of my company are now dressing for the pa- 
geant of *‘ Shakspeare’s Festival,” wherein they are to represent all the princi- 
pal characters in our immortal bard’s plays, you must be content with my sing 
ing the first verse of our great National Aathem, solo No doubt betore its 
conclusion, many members of the company will have finished dressing, and will 
attend the prompter's summons, and join me wiih heart and voice. Strike up 
band !’ 

Here, horns on head, he accordingly began with much solemnity the first 
verse. Having got through it without any one joining him, he recommenced 
it, but had scarcely sung the opening line, when Dibden Pitt rushed on as the 
‘Ghost of the King’ in ‘Hamlet,’ and made a duet of it with bim, by bellowing 
out, 


Long live our noble king. 


Asbury, then stalking on asthe ‘ Starved Apothecary’ in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
with a phial of poison, squeaked out, 











Send him victorious ! 
To which Warwick, who had entered as ‘ Mad Tom’ in ‘ King Lear,’ crowned 
with a wisp of straw, immediately added, 

Happy and glorious ! 
. Leng,’ cried one of the Hortons, tripping on as ‘ Ariel’ in the ‘ Tempest,’ 

Long to reign over us! 

All the party then bursting out in full chorus with 

God save the King ! 
Mrs. Vale, hobbling on as one of the ‘ Witches’ in ‘ Macbeth,’ with her broom, 
led off the second verse in capital style. She was ably supported by Robert 
Willian, who, with renewed energy, bawled out, 

Scatter his enemies— 

And make them fall! 
cried Buckingham, sidling on as * Touchstone’ in ‘ As You Like It,’ and flour- 
ishing his fool’s bauble very comically. 

Confound their politics ! 
said Harry Kemble, entering at this noment as ‘ Othello,’ and singing with so 
much loyalty, that he would have been literaily black in the face, even if he 
had not been already colozred. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ! 

said Osbaldiston, making his entrance as * Richard II.’ 


‘Toe king's name is 4 tower of strength,’ whispered Elliston exuitingly, and 
again they ail joined in, 


Long live the King! 
Ell'ston, horns and all, triumphantly maintaining his position in the centre, sup- 
ported on either side by the different characters, now commenced the third 
verse, chanting with might and tnain, when their forces were augmented by the 
services of Miss Kumens, as ‘ Juliet’s Nurse, —for Elliston had insisted on 
every one beering a bob on this great occasion. 
Thy choicest gifts in store ! 
screained thic lady. 
On him be pleased to pour, 
growled out poor Noah Yardly, with his deep bass voice, as ‘ Calaban,’ finished 
by Gough, as ‘ Cardinal Wolsey,’ in‘ Henry VIIL.,’ with 
Long may he reign, 
again taken up in grand chorus. 
May he defend our laws, 


here sung those sirens, the Misses Somerville and Vincent, entering as ‘ Cath- 
erine’ and * Rosalind.’ 


And ever give us cause, 


mumbled old Williams, better known as Scotch Williams, shuffling on as ‘Shy- 
lock,’ with his knife and scales. 


To sing with heart and voice, 
brayed out old Vale, popping on at this moment, to crown the whole, as ‘ Bot- 
tom,’ with the ass’s head, in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
Long live the King! 
This last appearance completely upset the gravity of the audience, and ex- 
cited the risibility even of the performers. A shout of laughter at the odd ju- 
dicrousness of their situation, burst from the whole house, in which the great 





Robert William himself, in spite of his loyalty, deigned to join. The orches. 
tra, too, could not help accompanying the audience and actors in the general | 
cachinnation, and the curtain fell amid peals of hearty guffaws, and cries of | 
‘ Bravo! bravo!’ 

The memory of the singular specttacle of this evening, will long be retained 
by those freqeuniers of the Surrey Theatre who happened to be present at it. 





MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, | 
PART V. 
( Continued.) 
I pass by aconsiderable portion of the time which followed. The Revolution 
was like the tiger, it advanced couching ; though, when it sprang, its bound 
was sudden and irresistible. My time was occupied in my official functions, 


which became constantly more important, and of which I received flattering 
opinions from Downing Street 


I mingled extensively in general society, and 

it was never more animated, or more cha acteristic, than at that period in Paris. | 
The leaders of faction and the leaders of fashion, classes so different in every 
other part of the world, were there often the same. The woman} who dazzled 
the ball-room, was frequently the confidente of the deepest designs of party 
The coterie in a salon, covered with gilding. and filled with chefs-d auvre of | 
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before me, and I acknowledge that I was frequently delighted and surprised by 
their extraordinary attainments. The age o! the Encyclopédie was in its wane, 
but some of its brilliant names still illustrated the Parisian salons I recognized 
the style of Buffon and Rousseau in a crowd of their successors ; and themost 
important knowledge was frequently communicated in language the most ele- 
gant and captivating. Even the mixture of society which bad been created by 
the Revolution, gave au original force and freshness to these assemblies, inti- 
nitely more attractive than the most elaborste polish of the old régime. Brissot, 
the common printer, but a man of singular strength of thought, there figured 
by Condorcet, the noble and the man of profound science. St. Etienne, the 
litle bustling partizan, yet the man of talent, mingled with the chief advocetes 
of the Parisian courts ; or Servan fenced with bis subtle knowledge of the world 
against Vergoiaud, the romantic Girondisi, but the most Ciceronian of orators 
Talleyrand, already known as the most sarcastic of mer, and Maury, by far 
the most powerful debater of France since Mirabeau—figured amvung the chief 
ornaments of the salons of De Staél. Roland, and the showy and witty The 
resa Cabarrus, and even the flutier of La Fayette, the most tinsel of heroes, 
and the sullen sen'entiousness of Robespierre, then known only as a provincial 
deputy, furnished a background which increased the promivence of the grouping 

But the greatest wonder of France still escaped the general eye. Ata ball 
at the Hote! de Staél, | remembered to have been struck with the energetic 
denunciation of some rabble insult to the Royal family, by an officer whom 
nubody knew. As a circie were standing in conversaion on the topic of the 
day, the /ittle officer started from his seat, pushed into the group, and express- 
ed his u'ter contempt for the supineness of the Government on those occa- 
sions, s0 strongly, as to turn all eyes upon him. * Where were the troops, where 
the guns '’ he exclaimed. ‘If such things are suffered, all 1s over with royalty ; 
a squad/on of horse, and a couple of six-pounders, would have swept away the 
whole swarm of scoundrels like so many flies.’ Having thus discharged his 
soul, he started back again, flung himself ito a chair, and did not utter another 
word through the evening. I littie dreamed that in that meagre frame, and long, 
thin physiognomy, I saw Napoieon. 

I most hasten to other things. Yet I still cast many a lingering glance over 
these umes The vividness of the collision was incomparable, ‘The wit, the 
eccentricity, the anecdote, the eloquence of those assemblages, were of a char 
acter wholly their own. ‘They had, too, a substantial nutriment, the want of 
which had made the conversation of the preceding age vapid, with all its ele 
gance. Public events of the most powerful order fed the flame. |t was the creation 
of a vast national excitement; the rush of sparks from the great electrical ma. 
chine, turned by the hands of thirty mi'lions The flashes were still but mat 
ters of sport and surprise. The time wes nigh when those flashes were to be 
fatal, and that gay lustre was to do the work of conflagra:ion 

I had now been a year in Paris, without returning, or wishing to return, to 
London. A letter now and then informed me of the state of those who still 
drew my feelings towards England. But I was in the centre of all that awoke, 
agitated, or alarmed Europe ; and, compared with the glow and repidity of events 
in France, the rest of Europe appeared asleep, or to open iis eyes solely when 
some new explosion shook it from its elumber. 

My position, too, was a matchless school forthe learner in diplomacy. France 
shaped the politics of the Continent; and I was present in the furnace where 
the casting was performed. France was the stage to which every eye in Europe 
was turned, whether for comedy or tragedy ; and | was behind the scenes. But 
the change was at hand. ' 

One night I fond an individual, of a verv marked appearance, waiting for 
me at my hotel. His countenance was evidently Jewish, and he introduced him- 
self as one of the secret police of the ministry. The man handed me a letter 
—it was from Mordecai, and directed to be given with the utmost secrecy. It 
was in his usual succinct and rapid style, 

‘I write this in the midst of a tamuit of business. My friend Mendoza will 
give you such knowledge and assistance as may ve necessary, France is on 
the point of anexplosion. Everything is prepared. It is impossible that it can 
be delayed above a week or two, and the only origin of the de ay is in the de- 
termination to make the overthrow final. Acquatut your English officials with 
this. ‘The monarchy of the Bourbons has signed its death-warrant. By suffer- 
ing a legislature to be formed by the votes of the mere mul itude, it has put 
property within the power of all beggars; rank has becn left at the mercy of 
the rabble ; and the church has been sacrificed to please a faction. Thus the 
true pillars of society have been cut away ; aud the throne ts left in the air 
Mendoza will teil you more. ‘The train is already laid A le‘ter from a confi. 
dential agent tells us that the day is fixed. At ali events, avoid the mine 
here is no pleasure in being blown up, even in company with kings.’ 

A postscript briefly told me—that his daughter sent her recollections ; that 
Clotilde was still indisposed; Lafontaine giddier than ever; and, as the proof 
of his own confidence in his views, that he had just sold out 100,000 three per 
cent. consols, 

My first visit the next morning was to the British embassy But the ambas- 
sado’ was absent in the country, and the functionary who had been left in charge 


was taking lessons on the guitar, and extremely unwilling to be disturbed by 


matters comparatively so trifling as the fate of dynasties. I explained, but ex 
plained in vain. The hour was at hand when his horses were to be at the door 
for a ride in the ois de Boulogne. | recommended a ride after the ambassador 
It was impossible. He was to be the escort of 4 duchess; then to go to a din- 
ner at the Russian embassy, and was under engagements to three balls in the 
course of the evening. Nothing could be clearer than that such doties must 
supersede the slight concerns of office. I left hin usder the hands of his 
valet, curling his ringlets, and preparing him to be the admiration of mankind. 

I saw Mendoza secretly again; received from him additional intelligence ; 
and, as I was not inclived to make a second experiment on the ‘elegant ex- 
tract’ of diplomacy, and escort of duchesses, | went, as soon as the nightfel! 
concealed my visit, \o the hotel of the Foreign Minister. 
interview with the celebrated Dumourier. 

He received me with the courtesy of a man accustomed to high !ife; and ] 
entered un the purport of my visit at once. He was perfectly aston:ehed at 
my tidings. He had known that strong resolutions had been adopted by the 
party opposed to the Cabinet; but was startled by the distinct avowal of its in- 
tention to overthrow the monarchy. I was struck with bis appearance, his 
quickness of conception, and that mixture of sportiveness and depth, which I 
had found characteristic of the higher orders of French society. He was short 
in stature, but proportioned for activity ; his countenance bu ld, but with smiling 
lips aud a most penetrating grey eve. His name as a soldier was at this period 
wholly unknown, but I could imagine in him a leader equally subtle and daring ; 
—he soon realized my conjecture. 

We sat together until midnight ; and over the supper-table, and cheered by 
all the guod things which French taste provides and enjoys more than any other 
on earth, he gave full flow to his spirit of communication. The Frenchman's 
sentences are like sabre-cuts—they have succession, but no connexion 

‘shall always converse with you, Mr Marston,’ said he, ‘with case; for 
you are of the nublesse of your own great country, and [ om tired of roturiers 
alread y.—The government has committed dangerous faults. The king is anex- 
cellent man, but his heart is where his head ought to be, and bis head where his 
heart —His flight was a terrible affair, but it was a blunder on both sides; he 
ought never to have gone, or the government ought never to have brought him 
back.—However, I have no cause to complain of its epitaph. The blunder dis- 
solved that government. I have to thank 1 for bringing me and my colleagues 
into power. Our business now is to p eserve the monarchy, but this becomes 
more difficult from day to day.’ 

I adverted to the personal character of the royal family. 

‘ Nothing can be better. But chance has placed them in a false position. — 
If the king were but the first prince of the blood, his benevolence without hie 
responsibility would make him the most popular man in France.—If the queen 
were stil] but the daupuiness, she would be, as she was then, all but worshipped. 
As the leader of fashion in France, she would be the leader of taste in Europe 
Elegant, animated, and high-minded, she would heve charmed every one, with 
out power. If she could but continue to move along the ground, all would 


admire the grace of wer steps; but, sitting on a throne, she loses the spell of 
motion.’ 


This was my first 


* Yet, can France forget her old allegiance, and adopt the fierce follies of a 
republic '” 

‘I think not. And yet we are dealing with agencies of which we know 
nothing but the tremendous force. We are breathing a new atmosphere, 
which may at once excite only to kill. We have let out the waters of a new 


| river-head, which continues pouring from hour to hour. with a fulness suffi. 


cient to terrify us already, and threatening to swell over the ancient landmarks 
ofthe soil. It is even now a torrent—what can prevent i from being a lake ! 
what hand of man can prevent that lake from being an ocean! or what power 
of human council can say to that ocean in its rage—Thus far shalt thou go 1’ 

* Bot the great institutions of France, will they not form a barrier? Is not 
their ancient firmness proof against the loose aud desultory assaults of a popu- 
lace like that of Paris?’ 

‘I shall answer by an image which occurred to me on my late tour of in- 
spection to the ports in the west. At Cherbourg, millions of francs hare been 


spent In attempting to make a harbour When ! was there one stormy day, the 
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struck me at the moment, that this caisson was the emblem of a 
assailed by an irresistible force. The firmer the foundations, and the loftier 
the superstrocturo, the surer it was to be ultimately carried away, and to carry 
away with it all that the more popular outbarst would have spared. The mas- 
siveness of the obstacle increased the spread of the ruin. Few Asiatic king- 
doms would be overthrown with less effort, and perish with less public inyury, 
then the monarchy of the Bourbons, if it is to tall, Yet, your monarchy ws 
firmer. It ts less a vast building than a mighty tree, not fixed ov foundations 
whieh can bever widen, but growing from roots which continually extend. But, 
if that tree perish, it will not be thrown down, but torn up; it will not leave a 
space clear to receive a new work of man, but a pit, which no successor can 
fill jor a thousand years’ 

* But the insurrection; | fear the attack on the palace.’ 

‘it wil not take piece, Your information shall be forwarded to the court ; 
where, however, | doopt whether it will be recewwed with mach credence. 
Austrian decleretion of war has put the flatterers of royaity into euch spirits, 
that if the tocsin were sounding at this instant, they would not beliewe m the 
danger, We have been unforvunatery forced to send the chief part of the ger 

risou of Paris towards the frontier. Wut we have three bittations of the Swiss 
guard within cai] at Courbevoie, and they can be ready on the first smergency. 
| Rely upon it, all will go well.’ 

With this assurance | was foreed to be content; but I relied much more 

vpon Mordece and his Jewish intelligence. A despatch to London gave a 
minute of this conversation before | lad my head on my pillow; and 1 flung 
| myself down, not without a glance at the tall roofs of the Huilenes, and are. 
| flection on how much a man escapes whose forehead has no wrinkle from the 
| diadem. 
Within twenty-four hours of this interview the ministry was dissolved! 
| Dumourier was gone post-haste to the command of one of the armies on the 
frontier, merely to save nis life from the mob; and | went to bed, in the Place 
Vendome, by the light of Lafayette burned i effigy in the centre of the square. 
So much tor popularity 

At dusk, on the memorable ninth of August, as I was sitting m the café of 
the Palais Royal, listening to the mountain songs of a party of Swiss minstrels 
in front of the door, Mendoza, passing through the crowd, made me a signal ; I 
immediately followed hun to an obscure corner of one of the galleries 

* The msurrection is fixed for to-night,’ was his startling announcement. ‘At 
twelve by the clock of Notre Dame all the sections will be underarms The 
Jacobin club, the club of the Cordehers, and the Faubourg St. Antome, are 
the alarm posts. ‘The Marseillais are posted at the Cordele», and are to head 
the attack, Danton is already among them, and has published this address.’ 

He gave me the placard. It was brief and bold 

*Cnizens—The country is betrayed France is in the hands of her enemies 
The Austrians are advancing. Our troops are retreating, and France must be 
defended by ber brave sous alone. But we have traitors in the comp. Our 
legislators aie their accomplices ; Lafayette, the slave of kings, has been suf- 
fered to escape; but the nation must be avenged, The pertidious Louis is 
about to follow his example and fly, after having devoted the capital to confla- 
gration. Delay a moment, and you will bave to fight by the flame of your 
houses, and to bleed over the ashes of your wives and children, March, and 
victory is yours. ‘To arms! To arms!! Jo arms!!!" 

* Does Danton lead the msurrection 1° 

‘ No—for two reasons; he is an incendiary but no soldier; and they cannot 
trust him in case of success, A secret ineeting of the heads of the party wae 
held two days since, to decide on a leader of the sections, It was dificult, 
and had nearly been finished by the dagger. Dillaud de Varennes, Vauquelin, 
St. Angely, and Danton, were successively proposed. Robespierre objected to 
them ail At length an old German refugee, a beggar, but a soldier, was fixed 
on; and Westerman is to take the command. By one o'clock the tocsin is to 
be rung, and the insurgents are instantly to move from all poiuts on the Tuil 
eries,’ 

* What is the object 1’ 

‘The seizure, or death, of the King and Royal Family '’ 

* And the result of that object" 

‘The proclamation of « republic !’ 

‘Is this known at the palace!’ 

‘Not a syllable. All there are in perfect security; to communicate intelli 
gence there is not in my department.’ 

As | looked at the keen eye and dark physiognomy of my informant, there 
was an expression of surprise in mine at his extraordinary coolness, which 
saved me the trouble of asking the question. 

*You dout me,’ said he; * you feel mistrust of information unpaid and vol- 
untary. But I have been ordered by Morcecai, the chief of our tribe in Eng- 
land, to watch over you, and this information is part of my obedience to the 
command.’ He suddenly darted away 

Netwithstanding the steadiness of bis assertions I still doubted their proba- 
bility, and, to examine the point for myself, I strayed towards the palace All 
was tranquil ; a few lights were scattered through the galleries, but eve 
sound of life, much Jess of watchfulness and preparation, was still, The only 
homan beings in sight were some dismounted cavalry, and a battalion of the 
national guard, lounging about the square. As! found it impossible to think 
of rest until the truth or falsehood of my information was settled, I next wan- 
dered along the Boulevarde, in the direction of the Faubourg St. Antoine, the 
focus of all the tumults of Paris; but all along this fine avenue was hushed as 
if a general slamber had fallen over the city. The night was calm, and the air 
was a delicious substitute for the hot and reeking atmosphere of this populous 
quarter in the day. I ssw no gathering of the populace ; no hurrying torches 
| heard no clash of arms, nor tramp of marching men; all lay beneath the 
young moon, which, near Mer setting, touched the whole scene with a look of 
soft and almost melancholy quictude 

The character of my Israelite frend began to fall rapidly in the scale, and 
[had made up my mind that insurrection had gone to its slambers for that 
night; when, as | was returning by the Piace de Bastile, and was passing under 
the shadow of one of the huge old houses that then surrounded that scene of 
hereditary terror, two men, who had beew loitering beside the parapet of the 
fosse, suddenly started forward and planted themselves in my way. I flu 
ove of them aside, but the other grasped my arm, and, ¢rawing « dagger, to 
me that my life was et his mercy. His companion giving a signal, a group of 
herce-looking fellows stared from their lurking places ; and of cvurse further 
resistance was out of the question. I was ordered to follow them, and regard- 
ing myself as having nothing to fear, yet uneasy at the idea of compulsion, I 
remoustrated, but in vain; and was finally led throogh a labyricth of horrid al- 
leys, to what | now found to be the bead-quarters of the insurrection. It was 
an immense building, which had probably been a manufactory, but was now 
filled with the leaders of the mov ‘The tew torches which were ite only light, 
and which scarcely showed the roof and extremity of the building, were, how- 
ever, enough to show heaps of weapons of every kind —moskets, sabres, pikes, 
and even pitchforks and scythes, thrown on the floor, On one side, raised on 
a sort of desk, was a ruffianly figure flinging placards to the crowd below, and 
often adding some savege comment on their meaniog, which produced a gen- 
eral leugh. Flags inscribed with * Liberty Bread or Blood— Down with the 
Tyrant'—and that comprehensive and peculiarly fevourite motto of the mcb— 
* May the last of the kings be strangled with the entraile of the last of the 
pries\s,’ were hung from the walls in all quarters; and in the centre of the floor 
were ranging three pieces of artillery surrounded by their gonrers 1 now fully 
acknowledged the exactness of Mendoza’s information» and began to feel con- 
siderable uncertainty about my own fate in the midst of a horde of armed raf- 
fians, who Came pouring in more thickly every moment, and seemed continually 
more ferocious. Atlength | was ordered to go forward to a sort of platform at 
the head of the hall, where some candles were #til| burning, and the remnante 
of a supper gave signs that there had been gathered the chief persons of this 
tremendous sssemblage. A brief interrogatory from one of them armed to 
the teeth, and with a red cap so low down on his bushy brows as almost wholly 
to disguise bis physiognomy, inquired my name. my bosiness in Paris, and es- 
pecially what I had to allege agamst my being shot as a spy in the pay of the 
Tuilenes My answers were drowned in the roerjof the multitade. Still, I 
protested firmly agaist this summary trial, and a: iength threatened them with 
the vengeance of my country. Ths might be heroic, out it was injudicious 
Patriotism is 4 fiery affair, and a circle of pretols and daggers ready prepared 
for actior, and roused by the word to execute popular justice on me, waited 
but the signal from the platform. Their leader rose with some solemnity, and 
taking off his cap, to give the ceremoniel @ more authentic aspect, declared me 
to have forfeited the sight to live, by acting the part of an eapion, and ordered 
me to be shot in * frout of the leading battalion of the army of vengeance’ The 
decree was *o unexpected, that for the insiant | felt absolutely paralyzed 
Che sight left my eyes, my ears tingled with strange sounds, and I almost felt 
as if | vad received the shots of the ruffians, who now, incontrollable in theis 
| first triamph, were bring their pistols in all directions m the ait. But at the 

moment, so formidable to my future careers, I heard the sound of the clock ot 
| Notre Dame. I feit a sudden return of my powers and recollections, but the 
| hands of my assassins were already upon me. ‘The sound of the general sig- 
| nal for their march produced # rurh of the crowd towerds the gate. I took ad- 
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ocean rose, and the first thing swept away was the great caisson which formed | Y80' age oF the confasion, struck down one of my captors, shook off the other, 


the principal defence against the tv 


e,—its wrecks were carried up the bar. | and plunged into the living Lorrent that was now pouriog and struggling before 


the arts, wes often as subtle as a conspiracy in the cells of the Jacobins; and | bour, heaped against the piers, which they swept away; hurled agrinet the | ™*- 


the dance or the masquerade only the preliminary to an outbreak which shat 
tered a m nistry into fragments. Al! the remarkable men of France passed 


fortifications, which they broke down; and finally working ten times more 
damage than if the affair had been jeft to the surges alone. The thought 


But even when | reached the open air—and never did I feel its freshness with 
a stronger sense of revival—[ was still in the midst of the multitude, and any 




















































































































































































attem t to make my way alone would have obviously been death. ‘Thos was 
L carr d on along the Boulevarde, im the heart of a column of a handred thou 
and maniacs, trampled, driver, bruised by the rabble, and deafened with shouts, 
yells, and cries of vengeance, util my frame was a fever, and my brain scercely 
lese than a frenzy. 

Thet terribie morning gave the deathblow to the mighty monarchy of the 
Bourbons. ‘The throne was co shaken by the popular arm, that, though it pre- 
served a sembiance of its original shape, a breath was sufficient to cast it to the 

od. I have no heart forthe recital. Even now I can scarcely think of 
that tremendous pageant of popular fantasy, fury, and the very passion of 
crime ; of bring to my mind's eye that column, which seemed then to be bound- 
less and endices, with the glare of it# torches, the rattle of its drums, the grind 
ing of its ca non-wheels, as wefrushed along the causeway, from (ime to time 
stopping to fire, as a summons to the other districts, and as anote of esulta- 
tion ; of the perpetuai, sullen, and deep roar of the populace—without a thrill- 
i { perplexity and pain. 
hong defers Segtems we had swept all minor resistance before us, plundered 
the arsenal of 1s arms, and taken possession of the Hotel de Ville. The few 
troops who had kept guard at the different posts on our way, had been captured 
without an effort, or joined the insurgents But intelligence now came that 
the palace was roused at last, that troops were ordered from the country for ivs 
defence, and that the noblesse remaining in the capital were crowding to the 
Tuileries | stood beside Danton when these tidings were brooght to him 
He flung up bi« cap in the air, with a burst of laughter. * So much the bet- 
ter!’ he exclaimed; ‘the closer the preserve, the thicker the game.’ I had 
now a complete view of this hero of democracy. His igure was herculean ; 
his countenance, which possibly, in his younger days, had veen hand-ome, was 
now marked with the lines of every passion and profligacy, but it was still 
commanding. His costume was one which he had chosen for himself, and 
which was worn by his peculiar troop: a short brown mantle, an under-robe 
with the arms naked to the shoulder, a broad leather belt loaded with pistols, 
a huge sabre in hand, rested froin hilt to point, which he declared to have been 
stained with the blood of aristocrats, and the republican red cap, which he fre- 
quently waved in the air, or lifted on the point of his sabre as a standard. Yet, 
in the midst of all this savage disorder of costume, I observed every hair of his 
enormove whiskers to be curled with the care of a Parisian merreilicur. It 
was the most curious specimen of the ruling passion that I remember to have 
seen. 
At the Hotel de Ville, Danton entered the hall with several of the insurgents ; 
and the crowd, unwilling to waste time, began to fire at the little statues and 
insignia of the French kings, which ornamented this old building. When this 
amusement palled—the French are easily ennuied—they formed circles, and 
danced the Carmagnole. Rum and brandy, largely introduced among them, 
gave them animation after their night's watching, and they were fit for any 
atrocity. But the beating of drums, and a rush to the balconies of the Hotel 
de Ville, told us that something of importance was at hand ; and, in the midst 
of a group of municipal officers, Petion, the mayor of Paris, arrived. No man 
in France wore a milder vieage, or hid a blacker heart under it. He was re- 
ceived with shouts, and after a show of resistance, just sufficient to confirm his 
character for hypocrisy, suffered himself to be led to the front of the grand bal 
ecny, bowing #s the man of the people. Another followed, a prodigious pa- 
triot, who had been placed at the head of the National Guard for his popular 
sycophancy, but who, on boing called on by the mob to swear ‘ death to the king,’ 
and hesitating, felt the penalty of being unprepared to go all lengths on the 
t. [aw his throat cut, andZhis body flung from the balcony. A cannon- 
hes gave the signal for the march, and wo advanced to the grand prize of the 
day. 1 can describe but little more of the assault on the Tuilenes, then that 
it was @ scone of desperate confusion on both sides. ‘Te front of the palace 
continually covered with the smoke of fire-arme of all kinds, from all the case- 
ments; and the front of the mob a similar cloud of smoke, under which men 
fired, fled, fell, got drunk, and danced. Nothing could be more ferocious, or 
more feeble. Some of the sections utterly ran away on the first fire: but, as 
they were unpursued, they returned by degrees, and joined the fray. It may 
be presumed that I made many an effort to escape, but I was in the midst of a 
battalion of the Faubourg St Antoine I had already been suspected, from 
having dropped several muskets in succession, which had been thrust into my 
hands by the zeal of my begrimed comrades; and a sabre-c 't, which I had re 
ceived from one of our mounted ruffians as he saw ine stepping to the rear, 
warned me that my time was nut yet come to get rid of the scene of revolt 
and bloodshed. 


At length the stroggie drew to a close. A rumour spread that the King had 
left the palace, and gone to the Assembly. The cry was now onaill sides— 
* Advance, the day is ourewn!' The whole multitude rashed forward, clash- 
ing their pikes and muskets, and firing their cannon, which were worked by 
deserters from the royal troops; the Marseillais, a band of the most desperate. 
looking ruffians that eye was everset upon, chiefly galley-slaves and the profli- 
gate banditt! of a sea-port, led the column of assault; and the sudden and ex- 
traordinary cessation of the fire from the palace windows, seemed to promise 
asure conquest. But, as the smoke subsided, I saw a long line of troops, three 
deep, drawn up in front of the chief entrance, Their scarlet uniforms showed 
that they were the Swiss. The gendarmerie, the National Guard, the regular 
battalions, had abandoned them, and their fate seemed inevitable. But there 
they stood, firmas iron. Their assailants evidently recoiled ; but the discharge 
of some cannon-shots, which told upon the ranks of those brave and unfor- 
tunate men, gave them new courage, and they poured onward. The voice of 
the Swise commandant giving the word to fire was heard, and it was followed 
by a rolling discharge, from flank to flank, of the whole battalion. It was my 
first experience of the effect of fire; and I was astonished at its precision, ra- 
pidity, and deacly power. In an instant, almost the whole troop of the Mar- 
eeillais, in our front, were stretched upon the grovhd, and every third man in 
the first line of the Sections was killed or wounded. Before this shock could 
be recovered, we heard the word ‘ fire’ again from ihe Swiss officer, anda sec- 
ond shower of bullets burst epon our ranks. The Sections turned and fled in 
all directions, some by the Pont Neuf, some by the Place Carrousel. The rout 
was complete; the terror, the confusion, and the yelling of the wounded were 
horrible. The havoc was increased by a party of the defenders of the palace, 
who descended into the court and fell with desperation on the fugitives. I felt 
that now was my time to escape, and darted behind one of the buttresses of a 
royal porte cachere, to let the crowd pass me. The skirmishing continued at 
intervals, and an officer in the uniform of the Royal Guard was struck down by 
a shot close to my feet. As he rolled over, I recognized his features. He was 
my young friend Lafontaine! With an inconceivable shudder I looked on his 
pale countenance, and with the thought that he was killed was mingled the 
thought of the misery which the tidings would bring to fond ears in England. 
But as! drew the body within the shelter of the gate, I found that he still 
breathed ; he opened his eyes, and I had the happiness, after waiting in sus- 
pense till the dusk covered our movements, of conveying him to my hotel. 

Of the remaining events of this most calamitous day, | know but what all the 
world knows. It broke down the monarchy. It was the last struggle in which 
4 ibility existed of savingthe throne. The gentlest of the Bourbons was 
within sight of the scaffold. He had now only to retrieve his character for per- 
sonal virtue by laying downhis head patiently under the blade of the guillotine. 
Hie royal character was gene beyond hope, and all henceforth was to be the 
trial of the legislature and the nation. Even that trial was to be immediate, 
comprehensive, and condign. No people inthe history of rebellion ever suffer- 
ed, so keenly or so rapidly, the vengeance which belongs to national .rimes. 
The saturnalia was followed by massacre. A new and darker spirit of ferocity 

displayed itself, ina darker and more degraded form, from hour to hour, until 
the democracy was extinguished. Like the Scripture miracle of the demoniac— 
the spirits which had once exhibited the shape of man, were transmitted into 
the shape of the brute ; and even the swine ran down by instinct, and perished 
in the waters. 





THE BATTLE OF OSTROLENKA. 

May 26rn, 1831. 
(There are many persons in this country who will read with deep interest 
this effort of the unfortunate Poles to preserve the expiring liberties of their 
country. We copy it from the United Service Magazine for November. } 


Eleven years have now passed since the flower of Poland's sons deposited 
upon the altar of their suffering country the last sacrifice of their blood in the 
ten hours’ fight of Ostrolenka, that last and most decisive European contest of 
our day, im which the chivalrous valour and despairing obstinacy of the patriot 
Poles broke vainly as the multitudinous waves upon the stern discipline and 
stubborn bravery of the Russian soldier, under the guidance of a chief whose 
strategic abilities were of themselves an assurance of ultimate victory. The 
following is a sketch of the main features of this hard-fought battle, condensed 
from the work of Duke Adam of Wurtemburg, Lieut. and Adjutant-Ger eral to 
His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, drawn from original sources, and chiefly 
from a note-book of an eye-witness. : 

Skrinetzki, the Polish Genersl-in-Chicf, had thrown himself with his army 
apon the corps of the Russian Guard, commanded by the Grand-Duke Michael, 
who, pressed by superior numbers, retired before him upon Ticotzin. Upon this 
Pield-Marshal Count Diebitsch resolved to march upon the rear of the Polish 
army, and bring the latter between two fires, 


For this purpose he moved for 
ward with the main body from Selze. 





cient early intelligence of this plan, an! having met with an obstinate resistance | 
from the Guards near Ticotzin, determined, for both reasons, upon a speedy 
retrograde movement. Count Diebitsch came up with bis rear-gaard alone on 
the evening of 25th May, from which, near Nur, two pieces of cannon and 
several prisoners were taken. Skrinetzki continued bis march to Ostrolenka, 
which town, situated on the left bank of the Narew, is connected by a long 
wooden bridge to the opposite bank of that river. The Poles, wno were in con- 
siderable force in that town, hoped to maintain it as a tete-de-pont, and in the 
event of being obliged to evacuate it, they relied upon being able to defend 
effectually the passage of this bridge with their troops posted on the other 
side. 


Genera! Bistrom followed up the Polish rear with the Russian advance-guard. 
The former halted at length im the forest in front of the village Zatmose-Mer- 
zeewo. ‘The Russian advance-guard moved forward to the attack of this po 

sition; the first column, under the command of General Count Nostitz, of three 
cavalry regiments, and ten pieces of cannon, on the right, by Susk and Lawy, 
towards the left flank of the Poles; the second column, General Berg, with 
two infantry regiments, on the centre, to attack the wood in front; while 
Pield-Marshai Count Diebitsch directed a grenadier brigade, as a third column. 
on the left by Reekun and Tabolice, direct upon Ostrolenka, with the order, 
should the Poles make a stand in the forest, to fall upon their right flank. 
Shortly after two other grenadier brigades were sent to the support of the centre 
column. 

A short distance from the entrance to the forest the road is intersected by a 
brook, the bridge across which had been bsoken down, and on the other side, on 
the skirts of the forest, were drawn up four Polish battalions, with six pieces 
of cannon. About 8 o'clock inthe morning of the 26ch May the Russian column 
of the centre approached this brook, and was rece.ved with a heavy fire of grape 
and musketry. General Count Pahlen sent immediately from the right column 
of the army, three carabineer battalions to its support. 

General Berg, having at length restored the bridge across the rivulet, drove 
in the Polish tirailleurs from the front, and threateved the left flank of the ene- 
my. In his advance he had already reached the skirts of the forest. General 
Nostitz having meanwhile defeated a strong Polish column near Susk, threat- 
ened also the left flank of their centre. The Polish rear-guard, anxious for the 
safety of their rear, marched now upon Ostrolenka, breaking down the bridge 
at Lawy, whereby the Russian cavalry was for a short time checked in the pur- 
suit, but threatened on both flanks, and upon the restoration of the bridge at 
Lawy, hotly pressed also in their front, the Poles retired on all sides. The Rus- 
siaus took on the left, the villages Reekun, Tabolice, and Pomian, in the centre 
Wypichi, and on the right Jaworkt. 

At 10 o'clock inthe forenoon the Russians stood before Ostrolenka. The 
Poles bad occupied this smail town with a cousiderable body of infantry, part 
of which were drawn up in edvance of the place, to cover two battcries raised 
on sand-hills behind breastworks. Against these, in the centre, tne Chief of 
Artillery, Lieut -General Prince Gortschakoff, brought up sixteen guns on a line 
with the chain of skirmishers, Count Nosti:z six on the right, and Count Pahblen 
four more on the left. When the heavy fire of grape from these twenty-six 
pieces of cannon had shaken the opponents, Prince Gorischakoff stormed the 
town with two regiments of carabineers. The Poles threw themselves into the 
houses, to several of which they set fire, and swept te streets with a continued 
fire of musketry. House after house, street after street, were obstinaiely and 
hotly disputed, but as successively carried by the Russians ; the struggle was 
terrific, within and without, the chamber, the corridor, and the street rang alike 
with the fierce yell and alternate cheer of the combatants pealing at times above 
the din of the death dealing muskeiry. Numbers of Poles were slain, three 
officers and 280 men made prisoners. Now followed two grenadier brigades in 
support of the carabineers, and the Poles were driven from the market-place 
at the point of the bayonet. While the conflict was thus raging in Ostrolenka, 
the two light cavalry regiments of the Russian Guard had attacked another 
column of Polish Infantry, posted before the town onthe Lomzaroad ; for whom, 
as the place was already in possession of the Russians, all retreat was now cut 
off. ‘They were surrounded by the Uhlans of the Guard,—became disordered, 
were broken, and either destroyed or precipitated into the Narew. The re- 
mainder were taken prisoners 

By half-past eleven in the morning the Russians were completely masters of 
the town. The rear-guard of the Poles could no longer gain time sufficient to 
desiroy the bridge ; but in order to defend its passage against the Russians, 
eleven battalions of Infantry, one regiment of cavalry, and twenty-four pieces 
of cannon, were drawn up on the right bank. The flooring of this bridge had, 
however, been hastily torn up to the extent of about thirty feet, and thrown 
into the river, but as the Narew, in its course by the town, formed an acute 
angle, a portion of the Russian artillery were enabled to take up such a flank- 
ing position, that their fire prevented the Poles from wholly destroying the 
bridge, and enabled them at the same time to support the passage of their 
troops. In efiect, four pieces of cannon were quickly brought up on the river 
side to the left, three in the town at the outlets of the streets leading to the 
Narew, and four on the bank above the town to the right. These eleven guns 
swept with their cross-fire the whole length of the bridge, as well as the bat- 
teries posted on the other side for its defence. 

Over the piles and beams of the half-rumed bridge, under the fire of all the 
batteries and of the nearest Polish Infantry, rushed forward now the Regiment 
Astrachan, of Martinoff’s Grenadier Brigade, to the right bank, and carried the 
two nearest guns. ‘The second regiment of this brigade, Suwarrow, crossed 
over on the floating bridge, which the Poles had constructed near the permanent 
one. These two regiments, after an obstinate contest, forced the Poles across 
the high road. ‘Two squadrons of Uhlans of the Guard, with one gun, followed 
next over the floating bridge, and on the left bank of the Narew, below Ostro- 
lenka, the number of guns was speedily increased to twenty four; while above 
the town also, in addition to those already brought up, four more were placed 
in battery, which, by their fire across the river, endeavoured, whenever the 
Opportunity permitted, to suppor the Grenadiers, who had passed over. Mar- 
tinoff’s Brigade fought meanwhile hand to hand on the opposite side, contend- 
ing with the , Pe and the butt.end of the musket for the possession of the 
road, in front of which they succeeded in taking upa position. The Poles, hew- 
ever, strained every nerve to force them back across the river, and with five 
fresh baitalions and eight picces of cannon they now assailed this brigade. 
Taken in flank and rear by a murderous fire, Martinoff fell back across the high 
road ; but here also, hard pressed by superior numbers, he with difficulty main- 
tained his ground. His position became every moment more critical. 

At this juncture, General Berg arrived with his column, on the market-place 
of Ostrolenka, and ordering his troops to unsling their knapsacks, he hurried 
them with all speed to the right bank over the piles of the yet unrestored bridge, 
where, on arriving, they fell upon the Poles with the bayonet. The 3d Regi- 
ment of Carabineers forced back at length the left wing of the Poles, and cap- 
tured a cannon; the Russians redoubled their efforts, and, supported by the 2d 
brigade of the 3d Grenadier division, the Grenadier regiment Jekaterinoslaw, 
in a brilliant charge, beat the Poles completely back. The road here running 
across a high dam, sheliered part of the Russian troops drawn up bebiud it, 
from their opponents’ fire, and the broken nature of the ground favouring them 
still more, secured them from all attacks from the Polish cavalry, who saw them 
selves unable to assist the efforts of their battalions. Their infantry attack 
upon the left fank of the Russians, who had passed over, was rendered still more 
difficult by the well-directed fire of the twenty-four pieces of canoon brought 
up below Ostrolenka, on the left bank, which swept the opposite field and high 
road with grape. The eight battalions of Martinofl’s Brigade maintained 
themselves thus behind the dam, under an uninterrupted storm of balls. The 
two squadrons of Uhlans, with their gun, being unable to act from the nature 
of the terrain, were now sent back to the left bank on the floating bridge, which, 
already much injured, fell to pieces during the passage. The Colonel of Sap- 
pers, Obrutschetf, exerted himself to restore the permanent and floating-bridge, 
under the enemy's fire 

By half-past one o'clock, a. M., the greater part of the Russian troops which 
had been directed upon Ostrolenka hau errived there, and were posted within. 
The number of guns now brought up on the left bank below the town amounted 
to thirty-four, and those above to twenty-eight. These sixty-two pieces of 
artillery now covered effectually the flanks of the Russian troops upon the right 
bank from the attack of the Poles, and swept their position on the other side 
with their whole fire. 

The Russian troops, who had up till now crossed over to the right bank, con- 
sisted only of the eight battalions of Martinoff’s Brigade and of General Berg’s 
two regiments; the two bridges being as yet sti'l unrestored they were thus 
wholly cut off from all ready support. Skrinetzki, perceiving this, resolved, 
with one powerful effort, to force those battalions over the river, or to destroy 
them wholly on the spot. Of the Polish army, eleven battalions, four regiments 
of cavalry, aud twenty-four pieces of cannon, had already commenced their 
rearward march to Rozan. He ordered their speedy return to Ostrolenka ; 
and already at two o'clock they had approached the field of battle. As the 
permanent bridge had now of a necessity been repaired, four guns were brouglit 
over, the only Russian artillery which were brought into action on the right 
bank. 


At 3 o'clock, nine Polish battalions attacked the troops of General Berg and 
Martinoff. They were repulsed, and forced back several hundred yards beyond 
the dam, when both these Generals withdrew their troops behind it. At this 
moment, General Nabakotf, with his brigade of Grenadiers, and General Man- 
derstern, with a brigade composed of Jagers and of the two Marine regiments, 
crossed the river. 





Skrinetzki, meanwhile, receiving suffi. 








At 4 o'clock in the afternoon, Nabakoff had take cceill 
brigade in the second line behind Berg and Martino.” Bat se with his 


B 
his five battalions over the dam, and threw himself upon the Fun a led 


which in the centre were preparing for a fresh attack. His move porns 
ported by Lieutenant-General Nabakoff, with the Grenadier Regiment Rost. 
zof on the left, on the right upon the Myszyniecer road, by Mai. -Genera 
Berg, with the 3d R Sarabi La Theos Geum 
Z; egiment of Carabineers, and twocannon. These troo 
pressed forward under the fire of the Polish artillery and tirailleurs repulead 
the repeated charges of their Unlans, and then also, the determined and simul- 
taneous attack of thirteen Polish battalions. The Poles retired at length be 
bind the rising ground. The Russians occupied the road, the troups of General 
Berg and Martinoff in the first, those of Generals Nabakoff and Manderstern 
in the second line. Up tili 5 o'clock in the afternoon, eight more Rossian 
battalions hed crossed the Narew, and taken post in part upon the left flank. 

The fire now began to decline. The Poles appeared disposed to discontinue 
the co: flict and resign the field of battle. The Russian Generals availed them. 
selves of this short repose to send back their numerous wounded and the ca 
tured cannon over the bridges. This operation was discovered by the Poles in 
the distance, and mistaking it for a retreat, thought it a favourable opportunity 
to make one effort more. Soddenly the fire opened on every side anew ; ail 
their troops and flying artillery advanced simultaneously; the vatile raged 
once more with increased fierceness, but they were again forced back behind 
the sand-hills with great loss, particularly in prisoners. At 7 o'clock in the 
evening, the Polish Artillery once again advanced upon the Myszyniecer road 
and opened a heavy tire upon the Russians. Masses of Infantry were also seen 
advancing ; the crowning and last despairing effort of this dreadful day was 
now anticipated on every hand. It seemed even yet to be uvdecided; when 
at length, without further results, the Polish Artillery and troops fell back, 
leaving the possession of the field to the Russians, and thus, at 8 o'clock in the 
evening, closed this battle, in which the warriors of voth sides had fought with 
the most unwearying and heroic bravery. 

Towards the latter end of the day, three more regiments of Carabineers and 
Grenadiers were brought to the right bank, while the battalions of Gen. Berg 
and Martinoff having been under fire since an early hour in the mormming, and 
suffered severely, were sent back to the left bank of the Narew, where they 
took ground nea: the town. ‘lowards midnight the rearmost divisions of the 
— army reached, some Ostrolenka, others Zamosc.-Merzewoo and Wypi- 
chi. ‘ 
The loss sustained by the Russians amounted, according to the reports of the 
General Stsff, to 172 officers, and 4,694 men,—that of the Poles to 270 offi- 
cers, and 800 men. 

In this battle the Poles brought into action, in Infantry alone, near 30,000 
men. The Rassians, in the contest on the right bank of the Narew, not more 
than 14,000 men; there remained on the left bank 15,900 men, who could take 
no share in the action, and who in part arrived only after the battle was over, 
and late at night. The Russians took thirty Polish Staff and superior officers, 
and 2,000 men, prisouers, with three pieces of cannon. The Russian Artillery 
expended on this day 5,935 rounds of ammunition, from the sixty-six pieces of 
cannon which were brought into action. 

Such are the most important features of this ten hours’ fight, the relation of 
which the distinguished officer has dedicated ‘0 his brothers in arms—the he- 
roic efforts of the Poles are honoured by him as they deserved, in the same 
breath with the merited praise which extols the valour of the victory-crowned 
Russians—the distinguished deeds of which Ostrolenka was that day a witness, 
he has enrolled on the page of history, and the bright trophy he has raised to 
the prowess of his countrymen, will ever shed at the same time its lustre on 


the graves of the patriots who fell in defence of their liberties on the banks of 
the Narew. 





AN IRISH DETACHMENT. 


BY HENRY CURLING. 


‘The Emerald Isle,’ said Major Marvel, ‘as it is familiarly termed, ap- 
deared always to me to be a melancholy and deserted spo:. * A precious gem, 
set in the silver sea’”’—it seemed to be an eternal battle-field, in which * the 
finest pisantry in the world” loved to keep themselves weli-breathed, in order 
to prepare themselves for whatever might turu up in the way of foreign wais 
or home invasion. The Irish, indeed (and [ speak in their condign praise), are 
more fond of fighting than any other nation on the face of the earth. ‘The clatter 
of half a dozen shelaleghs at a fair is as catching asthe plague; and it not un. 
frequently happens that, from the slight circumstance of two or three of the 
boys having a short dispute about the price of a half-starved porker, a whole 
town has narrowly escaped being sacked and burned, and half a dozen lives 
have been sacrificed in its market-place. 

‘I met with more adventures, saw more curious scenes, and experienced 
more hospitality, during the short time of my first being quartered in ould 
Ireland, than in all my life besides. At first, 1t was one continued round of 
marching and countermarching, feasting, rowing, drinking, dancing, and jolli- 
fication; then came pestilence, misery, discomfort, and all the ills the island 
is heir to. 

‘Service in Ireland is intended as a sort of restorative to a regiment, after 
the sweating sickness endured in the sugar-islands of the West, or the no 
less embroilment of a twenty years’ fry in the hot East. Ould Ireland, indeed, 
is not so much relished by the gentlemen of the blade as either England or 
Scotland. Good stations, where a man might mix with the gentry of the 
island, are few and far between; and a corps being generally obliged to 
furnish half a dozen different detachments, in the various little villages 
around the head-quarters, the service becomes a case of continual banish- 
ment. Still ithas its charms and its adventures, even in the most desolate 
outpost. 


‘I remember being sent toa viilage, on occasion of some “ trifle light as air” 
having caused a disturbance, which cost some ten or a dozen individuals 
their lives, and in which case, the peelers having been worsted, the military 
were called upon. The night was dark as a wolf’s mouth, when after a weari- 
some and hurried march we felt our way into the village of Smashemotoole, 
which I found in a state of siege, or rather capture, the police having barrica- 
doed themselves within their barrack, not 4 man daring to show his nose, a 
blazing bontire in the square, signal-fires on the hills around, and many hun- 
dreds of infuriated Paddies, leaping, screaming, and fighting, like a tribe of 
Pawnee Indians, and indiscriminately whacking away upon the heads of friend 
and foe. 

‘The army! the army! oh, blood and ’ounds, here comes the army!” 
was the universal shout, as I halted my power upon entering the sce: e of 
discord. 

‘ Pat has, for the most part, a very friendly feeling towards, and a wholeso 1 e 
dread of, the military. The police he hates with a deadly hatred, and carries 
murder in hie right hand for their especial benetit. { remember passing a 
curious night on the above occasion. ‘The village | had thus relieved consisted 
of a sort of square of hovels, with some five or six outlets, streets, or lanes, 
running in as many different directions towards the bogs, woods, and mouniains 
and lakes around it. Beautifully situated in this wild and sylvan scene, it was 
the centre of a most delightful cluster of geutlemen’s, and one or two noble- 
men’s seats. At the present moment, however, all was dark, ominous, and 
dreary, save the glorious bonfire, which, flaring up in the centre of the little 
square, or market-place, threatened destruction, in the fury of the winter’s 
wind, to the lively village. 

‘ After doing the needful, and driving Patrick at point of fox, by the differ- 
ent outlets, to his favourite bogs and fastnesses around, I proceeded to post my 
sentries, bivouac my power in some convenient refuge, and, ensconcing myself 
in the little kitchen of a most miserable and dirty cottage, thrust my feet before 
the turf fire, lighted a cigar, and made up my mind to an unquiet night. 

‘Ensign Altamont de Montmorenci was mine ancient in the —th Highland- 
ers at this time. Our commissions might be said to have been ‘twis-born,” 
since we were both gazetted on the same day, bis commission being dated 
but one day later than my own. A miss, however, being good as a mile, says 
the ancient proverb. I was the elder, if not the bet/er soldier, and consequent- 
ly, the detachment being a subaltern’s party, I was its commandant. 

‘ Ensign de Montmorenci was cut out for the service. Descended from a 
long line of martial ancestry, he was perfectly — of “ spending half-a- 
crown out of sixpence a-day.” Like the Master of Ravenswood, he'd his cloak 
and sword, and high-blood, and lit:le else to recommend him to the world. As 
De Montmorenci was a zealous soldier, being never so happy as when he was 
either drilling the company, studying the articles of war, or volunteering every 
officer's turn of duty besides his own, I generally left the management of mat- 
ters whilst I was in command to him. Pretty certain that the service would 
materially benefit by the exertions of a zealous officer, in place of an indolent 
| one, I generally took mine ease in mine inn, whilst he carried out those mea- 
sures necessary and proper for the matter in hand, during our country excur- 
sioxs and outpost duty. 

* Having therefore, as I said, ensconced myself in the most eligible quarter 
I could find, after putting matters in a somewhat better trim than | bad found 
them im the village of Smashmotoole, | gave to Montmorenci the task of spend- 
ing the watches of the night in patrolling the streets, lanes, and suburbs; 
and, thrusting my feet into a ben's nest, which was at the bottom of the truckle - 
bed I threw myself upon, jaded and fatigued with the toil of the day's march, I 





should soon have been in the arms of * nature's soft nurse,” had it not been for 
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the myriads of fleas, which lcft the pigs and poultry, my feliow-lodgers, in order 
to make a meal ef my unlucky body. 

‘Io such a situation as this, whilst I listened to the occasional hubbub conse- 
quent upon my friend Altamont’s coercive measures amongst the mob without, 
it was not to be supposed that I anticipated the pleasure of a visit from any of 
the genilefolks, resident around the village, and r was therefore proportionably 
surprised when, the latch of the backdoor of the miserable hut | was tenanting 
being opened, a tall and elegent-looking man, carrying a dark-lantern in his 
hand, stood before me. A flickering rush, which had been drawn through a‘ 
saucer of grease, and which was held in an instrument resembling a pair of for- 
ceps upon a stand, the Irish cottager’s usual substitete for a candle and candle. 
stick, gave so dubious and fitful a light, that at first 1 cold hardly distinguish 
the features of my visitor. { stared at him as though I beheld some shadowy 








ghost standing in the peat-rees of my hearth. 

*“ The officer commanding the party, | presume!” said my visitor, throwing | 
the focus of his lantern acro-s my lantern-jaws and addressing me. 

«« The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever,” I returned, rising and | 
bowing ; conceiving that I saw before me the proprietor of the park and do- 
main which “ there adjacent lay” to the village | was in. 

«My house is beset and beleaguered,” continued the visitor ‘ I have half 
a dozen letters here in my pocket, stating the very hour this night at which it 
is to be assailed and burned to the ground. Say, can you ad me’ 1 have 
with some little peril left Castle Carney, traversed the plentations of the park, | 
and admitted myself by the little postern in the wall to the village. Time flies | 
—every moment is now the father of some stratagem. My people are in readi- 
ness for the assault ; but, hearing of your arrival with a part of the detachment 
from Clonberiv Bog, I determined to visit you. In a few,words if you like to 
make Castle Carney the head-quarters uf your detachment, we will make you 
comfortable and welcome.” 

‘The offer was tempting: I felt inclined to make the noble scat mentioned 
both ** my head-quar ters, and quartersfor every other part of my body ;”" but, 
considering that my commission extended no further than to the village I was 
then in, | at first reluctantly declined accepting the proffered hospitality. 

‘ Nevertheless, as 1 glanced around the squalid misery of the hut I was in, 
J reflected that, as I had pretty well picketted the dark streets of the village, 
saved more than one house from being birned, and turned the mob over to the 
tender mercies of my zealous subaltern, | might venture to return the visit of 
my noble new acquaintance. His affability and superiority charmed me. 
There was corn, wine, and oil, in his plenteous face. J wss fasting from all 
but smokev whisky, and boiled potatoes without butter; and, as 1 gazed upon 
his aristocratic bearing, savoury viands, rich sauces, and generous wine scem- 
ed to spread themselves before me on his ample board. 

* I had been before quartered in the village; but the Lerd of Castle Carney 
was at that time, with his family, sojourning abroad. I, however, knew the 
localities well, and after writing a few words of instruction to my friend De 
Montmorenci, | volunteered, after confiding my billet to the care of my ser- 
geant, to escort my visitor back to Castle Carney, and view the preparations 
he had made for defence of hishome and hearth. We accordingly left the cot- 
tage, traversed the kailyard in the rear, passed through the small postern, 
and threading the shrubberies and plantations of the park, reached the man- 
sion. 

‘The iron tongue of the stable-clock ‘sounded one unto the drowsy night” 
as we crossed the dark avenue in front of the building, and, the rain having ceas- 
ed,the heavy clouds rolled from beneath the moov,and displayed the iron-grey 
turrets and multitudinous windows of the noble edifice. Altogether it was 
quite a scene of romance ; asentinel challenged as we approached—my con- 
ductor gave the word, and we entered 

‘Those who had been used to the peaceful and quiet stvle of a gentleman's 
seat in merry England would have been somewhat surprised at the preparation 
displayed on this night at the mansion to which [ was thus paying a visit. The 
ample hall, on the oak panels of which hung the trophies of the chase, together 
with swords, bucklers, and several suits of armour, was converted into a sor 
of guard-room ; a dozen stalwart men-at-arms, consisting of the household 
servants, being ready to mau the different stations allotted to them when the 
assault took place ; and my host, ushering me into a library, introduced me to | 
his son, a handsome: looking youth, of about fifteen years of age, whose em- 
ployment was as hostile and warlike as the scene I had already passed through, 
He stoud before a large table, which was literally covered with fire-arms, from 
the double-barrelled Manton to tue bell-mouthed blunderbuss. His employ- 
ment was to carefully load and readily arravge these weapons, so as to be hand- 
ed to the servants when required. 

* My introduction to, and the night I spent with that party, I shall not in a 
hurry forget. ‘lhe family of my hust consisted of his wife. the son I have be- 
fore named, and eight daughters—of whom, were I to say they were beautiful 
as Eastern houris, | might not only fail in rendering them justice, but should 
also use atrite and common simile. ‘They were of the loveliest of the daugh- 
ters of the British aristocracy, and ‘* the might, the majesty of beauty” can no 
further go. ‘I'berein, however, was their smallest recommendation to praise, 
for they had apparently no overweening pride either of the high station they 
occupied, or the charms they possessed. They stood one above another, as 
somebody somewhere observes of a similar bevy of fair nymphs, like the ascent 
to the gardens of Paradive, and it appeared almost impossivle to fall in love 
with any of them in particular, from the utter impossibility of giving prefer- 
ence to any particular one. 

‘ Glancing at my travcl-worn harness and bespattered continuations, ‘stained 
with the variation of each soil” between the bogs of Clonberry and the seat I 
was visiting, | apologized, upon finding myself in this fair assemblage, for the 
dampness of my clothing, and the figure I necessarily cut. An Officer on de- 
tachment is, however, always welcomed. 

*“ We are as secluded here,” said the lady of the house, “as Sancho inthe 
Sierra Morena, and are always glad to welcome the military when sent to so 
dull a guarter.” 

‘In short,there seemed to be no more thought of the threatening assault, than 
if we had been eeated in his lordship’s withdrawing room in Grosvenor 
Square. Music and conversation made the minutes fly , coffee and other re- 
freshments were served ; and, but that a report was ever and anon brought to 
the master of the house, apparently of the proceedings without, I should not 
have suspected that the family either feared or expected any danger from the 
rout who had threatened to bring fire and slaughter into their dwelling. That, 
indeed, which chiefly struck me, was the absence of all alarm amongst the fe- 
males of the party, and yet the house was well prepared for defence. Feather- 
beds and ma.trasses were placed before the windows of the lower apartments, 
and the male part of the establishment had been engaged during the evening 
in making ready for a deadly siege. 

* © We are notat all timorous,” said the Lady Geraldine ; ‘‘ we are native here, 
and to the manner born.’ Your English ladies, I have observed, whilst visit- 
ing us, are sometimes alarmed at the reputation our country has earned. But 
they soon find that more than half what they had heard about the ferocity of 
‘our good-tempered, generous-hearted, misguided peasantry, is false.” 

‘ Again she struck the strings of her harp as she said this, and warbled two 
verses of the following old ditty: — 





He comes no more ! 
The flowers are blooming, 

Their fragrant breath the bower perfuming. 
Even as of yore. 

But he who used to gaze enchanted 

Upon me when these flowers were planted, 
He comes no more ! 

No more ! 


He comes no more! 
With voice of power 
Still thrills my lute at evening hour 
Sweet as before. 
Ah me! ‘tis nowthe mournful token 
Of plighted faith for ever broken. 
He comes no more ! 
No more ! 


‘If music be the food of love, thought I, play on. The Lady Geraldine had 
the voice of a seraph. “It came o'er my ear like the sweet south.” The 
stanzas, however, seemed to call forth in the singer unpleasing remembrances 
The Lady Geraldine stopped at the end of the second verse. She leant her 
cheek upon her hand as she bent over the instrument. Could it be possible, 
I thought, as I gazed upon her chiselled features and perfect form, that the 
love of one so exquisite has been unpropitious or unrequited ? 

‘“ May I ask the question,” I said, as I arose, and took the music from the 
stand, “ may I inquire where you learned the air to which you have warbled 
these words !” 

*“ It was composed in this room,” said the Lady Geraldine, with a sigh. 

** You will pardon me,”’ said I; “ bat an ensign of ours—one of the clever- 
est scamps that ever belted a broadsword to his waist—not one, ‘but all man- 
kind's epitome’—I always considered Aim the composer of that air.” 


‘** And his name!” said the lady, looking as if the heat of the room had 
overcome her 


*** Altamont de Montmorenci.”’ 
‘I saw immediately that, ia return for the harmony the young lady had been 








favourmg me with, I had touched a string in ber heart that ultered discord 
Corse upon it! thought I to m:self; my usual luck. I have somehow let 
do wn the peg that made this music. 

* My noble host interrupted my reverie. He approached, and touched my 
shoulder lightly, and we left the apartment together. 

‘“ Are you quite wise,” said he, “in leaving your detachment so long '” 

‘* Quite,” | returned. * When you play your part I'll play mine : I have ar- 
ranged everything with my ensign before 1 ventured on this visit. He's a 
clever fellow, and, I bel eve, not aliogether unknown to you. His name is 
Mon'morenci— Ensign Altamont de Montmorencl, of ours.” 













able East lndia Company, who further test.ded their approval his of skill, 
gallantry, and perseverance, throughont that arduous war, by granting a pen- 
sion of 1000! per annum for hiv life, and cau sing a handsome gold medal tobe 
presented to him. 

At the termination of tho Burmese war, he was appointed Commander of 
the Forces in the ceded provinces on the Coast of Tenasserm, and at the 
same time had the hooour of being Civil Commissioner in relation to the affairs 
of the kingdoms of Burmah and Siam. While holding these distinguished 
offices, his health, which had been so severely tried in the preceding arduous 
campaign, began seriousiy to suffer, and by the urgent advice of his medical 





‘A dark shade seemed to pass over the Earl's brow as I watched the ex- | attendants, he applied for leave to retura to Eagiand. In aecordance, how- 


pression of his countenance 


The trath Mashed across me,—the favourite | ever, with the earnest desire of the Supreme Government at Calcutta, he con- 


song of my friend,—the melancholy of the Lady Geraldine,—the angry look | tinved in his command for snother year, when increased illvers obliged him to 
of the Earl; all put together, told the tale—the chivalrous, the high born, the | leave India, im the year 1829 


penniless ensign of highlanders had been flirting with the Lady Geraldine. 
‘As I pondered upon these matters, a yell like what might have been ex- 


| In the spring of 1831, he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Prov- 
lince of New Brunswick, which Government he administered for nearly six 


pected from a band of accursed Siowxes, burst upon our ears, and the next | Years, with the utmost zeal for the welfare of the Province, and the mainten- 


minute on came the rout of ruffians. The crash of breaking gl iss immediately 
succeeded, and, throwing theinselves at the doors and windows of the mansion, 
the paddies mede as much din with their bludgeons and shilelaghs as the 
Black Knight with his battle-axe at the sally-port of the castle of Torquil- 
stone. 

‘The Ear! took command of one part of the mansion, his son superintended 
in another, whilst I volunteered to act as General Commanding-in chief. 1 
had persuaded the Ear! not to proceed to extremities until we saw there was 
actual danger of the chateau being taken, and we accordingly reserved the 
fire of the garrison, only singling out one or two of the leadors for pun. 
ishment. 

‘Pick me off,” said I to the young lord, “ that athletic fellow in the coat of 
frieze, blackened visage, and the haybands round the calves of hislegs. ‘Tickle 
him with a charge of buck-shot about the shins. One shut will, perhaps, be 
sufficient to summon my friend Altamont, who wil!, most likely, bring us off 
without further ‘stroke or wound.’ ”’ 

‘Night's candles were burnt out, and the dawn was just appearing as] 
looked forth. Many hundreds of the finest pisantry in the world were noting 
around his lordship's mansion, and preparing for enother effort to bresk tn 
The shower of brick-bats and stones, under cover of which they advanced, 
again rattled against the doors and windows. Still I restrained the fire of the 
garrison, feeling confident in the strength of the defence, and the relief | 
expected, 

‘All would have gone well, but that we had treachery within the walls. 
Well did the Earl say, that in Ireland no man could trust his entire household 
One of the helpers in the stables was, like the Ishmaelites of Persia, a mem. 
ber of a secret society, a Ribbon.man. He admitted a party of the assailants 
by the back entrance, and we were fairly on the eve of capture 

‘We heard the rush of this party towards the great hall of the building. 
There was but one entrance to it from the servants’ offices’ The Earl seized 
vpon a two-handed sword from the wall, the weapon of one of his crusading 
ancestors, and, opposing himself to the opening, smote down the on-comers as 
fast as they endeavoured to rush in. His servants also performed their suit 


ance of the prerogative of his most gracious Sovereign, Before he resi 
his appointment, in the year 1837, he was offered, in the autema of 1836, that 
| of Commander-in-Chief in Canada—conditionally—upon the chance of Sir 
| Joho Colborne having embarked for England before his nomination to that 
| office reached him, which 1 ded, in fact, when he (Su J. Colborne) wae on the 
point of embarhation at New York. 

In August, 1539, be was offered the appointment of Commander-in-Chief at 
Bombay, which he accepted ; but severe indisposition, which oceurred imme. 
diately afterwards, obliged him most reluctantly to relinquish a command in 
every way congenial to bis own feelings. His well-known conseioatious reeti- 
tude and often proved zeal for the public service, led him to fear that declining 
health might incapscitate him from the efficient performance of those active 
dutics which must necessarily have devolved upon him. 

As a proof that his sterling qualities, both as a soldier, and a member of so- 
ciety, have been appreciated beyond the miitary sphere, of which, as whe fore- 
going memoir has shown, he «as so bright an ornament, it may be mentioned 
that he was, at various periods, presented with the freedom of the cites of 
Surabane, Cork, and Perth ; nor can the last, though not the least gratifying 
mark of public esteem, which he received within the last few months in the 
capital cry of his native country, be here omitted. We eliude to the compli- 
ment paid to him by the Members o! the New Clab, who, on his coming to 
reside in Edinburgh, unanimously elected him an Honorary Member of their 
body, without subjecting him to the asaal forms on such occasions; an hon 
our which had never been paid to any one before, excepting to the venerable 
and gallant Lord Lynedoch. 
Sur Archibald Campbell is succeeded in his title by his only son, now Sir 
John Campbell, Lieut -Colonel of the 35th Regiment 

Honorary Marks of Distinction, conferred upon Lieut.-General Sir 

Archibald Campbell. * 

In 1813 he was made, by the Prince Regent of Portugal, Honorary Knight 
Commander of the Royal Miltary Order of the Tower and Sword. 
In 1814 the honour of Knighthood was conferred hy his Royal Highness the 





and service well and manfully ; whilst I, opposing myself to the assailants 
without the nansion, gave the word to blaze away in real earnest. 

‘ The females were now iv reality alarmed. The din of the affray without 
doors had completely scared them ; the fight was too near to be pleasant, and 
several of them rushed into the hall amongst the combatants. At this 
moment I heard the well-known bugle of the highlanders. It sounded like 


* the blast of that wild horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne.” 
As the smoke of our discharge from the front blew clear of the windows, I 
looked forth, and beheld the kilts debouching from the wood on the left of the 
building. 

‘They took the enemy in flank, came up at the double, and commenced a 
file fire, that was echoed in ten thousand replications from the woods and 
glades around. La Voila! the thing was finished; east, west, n rth, and 
south, fled the assailants, leaving the dead, the wounded, and the dying, to be 
cared for and nursed by the ladies of the establishment. The next minute the 
hall of the building was filled with plumed bonnets and highland scarfs, and its 
marble flooring resounded tothe heavy butts of the firelocks, as Ensign Alta- 
mont de Montmorenci gave the word to his power to order arms, and stand 
at ease. 

‘De Montmorenci soon after this got bis lieutenancy in the cavalry, and it 
was long before I saw him again. On occasion of her gracious Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, holding her first drawing-room, I went to return thanks for my major: 
ity. One lady, of surpassing beauty, was the observed of all observers there 
She leant upon the arim of an officer of the life-guards. 1 myself had left a 
leg amongst the passes of the farthest steeps of India. My nasal feature had 
been frost-bitten on the Canadian frontier, and all the hair of my head had been 
singed off whilst fighting against the Ashantees. The guardsman, however, 
knew me again. Jt was my old friend and subaltern, Altamont de Montmorenci. 
He introduced me to his wife—the Lady Geraldine.’ 


—— 
From the United Service Journal. 
THE LATE LIEUTENANT.GENERALSIR ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL, BART., G.C.B. 


This distinguished officer entered the Service in the year 1787, by raising a 
quota of twenty men for an Ensigney in the 77th Regiment, and embarked 
with that corps in the spring of the following year, forthe East Indies 

He was present in the operations which led to the surrender of Tippoo 
Sulten’s army, the taking of Cannamore, &c., &c , &c., on the coast of Mala. 
bar, with the force under the command of General Sir Robert Abercrombie, in 
the year 1790. 

He was appointed, in the year 1791, to a Lieutenancy in the same corps, 
as also to the Adjutancy of it. During that, and the following year, he 
served in the campaigns in the Mysore country, and was present at the first 
siege of Seringapatam, with the army commanded by the late Marquis Corn- 
wallis. 

In 1795, he served at the reduction of the Dutch garrison of Cochin, and its 
dependencies, on the coast of Malabar; and in 1796, at that of the Island of 
Ceylon, &c. 

In 1799, he served as Major of Brigade to the European Brigade of the Bom- 
bay Army ; was present at the battle of Saduceer, and the siege, and taking of 
Seringapatam by assault. In the seme yess he was promoted to the rank of 
Captain by purchase, in the 67th Regiment ; an immediate exchange was effect- 
ed into the 88th Regiment, with a view of remaining upon foreign service, that 
corps having just arrived in India. 

In 1801, he was compelled, from ill health, to return to Europe, and was, 
until 1803, employed upon the Recruiting Service, when he was appeinted to 
the Staff of the Southern District, as Major of Brigade. Subsequently, in 1804, 
he was appointed to the Majority of the 6th Dattalion of Reserve, stationed 
in Guernsey, with which he served, until its reduction in the beginning of 1805. 
A few weeks afterwards, he was placed on full pay of the 7lst Kegiment, 
which he immediately joined, and in general commanded the 2d battalion of 
that corps in Scotland and in Ireland, till 1308, when he joined the 1st battal- 
ion on its embarkation for Portugal. He served with it at the battles of Roleia 
and Vimicra, as also, during the campaign in Spain, under the command of 
the late Lieu:enant-General Sir John Moore, and he was at the bat'le of Co- 
runna. 

In February, 1809, he was promoted to the rank of Lievt.-Colonel, and was 
appointed to accompany Marsha! Beresford to assist in the organization of the 
Portuguese army, in which service he was raised to the rank of Colonel, com- 
mand.ng a regiment of Infantry ; and, in 1811, to that of Brigadier-General, 
and the command of a Brigade, at the head of which he served during the 
whole of the war in the Peninsula and South of France—being present at the 
battles of Busaco, Albuera, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, and the Nive, 
at the surprise of the French corps commanded by General Gerard, the sieges 
of Badajos, &c, &c., &e. 

In the latier end of 1813, the Prince Regent of Portugal promoted him to 
the rank of Major-General in his Service. He was appointed in 1816 to the 
command of the Lisbon Division of the Portuguese Army, which he retained 
until 1820, when, at the first breaking out of the Revolution in thet country, be 
offered, in the absence of Marshal Lord Beresford, to march with his division 
to suppress the rising at Oporto; and upon his services being declined by the 
Regency, he immediately gave in his resignation, and soon afterwards returned 
to England. 

He was in 152] appointed to the command of Her Majesty's 38th Regiment, 
and joined that corps at the Cape in 1822. He proceeded with it to India, and 
was stationed at Berhampore, when bis Excellency the Honourable Sir E. Pa- 
get did him the honour of selecting him to take the command of the expedition 
then organizing to be sent against the Burmese. 

The jadicious manner in which he conducted this ardoous war to @ success. 
ful and honourable termination, called forth the public acknowledgments of 
his country, conveyed in a vote of thanks from both Houses of Parliament, 
together with similar marks of approbation from the Right Honourable the 

















Governor-General in Council, and from the Court of Directors of the Honoar- 


Prince Regent of England, and he was appointed one of His Royal Highness’s 
Aides-de-Camp, with the rank of Colonel io the Army 

In 1815 he was made Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath. 

In 1827 (or at the close of the Burmese War), the Collar of a Grand Crows 
of the Bath was conferred by Gourge LV 

In 1831 he was made Baronet of the United Kingdom, by William IV. 

He was successively Colonel of the 95th, 77th, and 62d Kegiments. 

The following are the Medals received by Sir Archibald Campbell: —1. Ser- 
ingapatam, 4th May, 1799, 2, Albucra, 3 Vittoria. 4. Nivelle. 5. Pyri- 
nees. 6. Nive. 7. A Gold Medal from the East India Company for the 
Burmese War. 


‘Die Lunm, 149 Maii, 1827. 
* Ordered,—Nemine Dissentiente, by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
parliament assembled, ‘That the thanks of this House be given to Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Archibald Campbell, Knight Grand Cross of the most Honourable Mil- 
itary Order of the Bath, for the valour and perseverance displayed by him in 
the lave operations against Ava, end for the eminent skill aod judgment with 
which he conducted the war to an honourable termination, under cireamstan 
ces of peculiar difficulty. 
* (Signed) W. Courtenay, 

* Dep. Cler. Parliamento.’ 
[A similar vote was passed by the House of Commons. | 
Extract from the General Orders by the Right Honourable the Governor 

in Council. 


‘To the consummate military talents, energy, and decision, manifested by 
Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, to the ardour and devotion to the pub- 
lic service, which his example infused into all ranks, and to the confidence in- 
spired by the success of every military operation which he planned and execut- 
ed in person, th, Governor-General in Council primarily ascribes, under Pro- 
vidence, the brilliant result that has crowned the gallant and unwearied exer- 
tions of the British troops in Ava Impressed witn sentiments of high admi- 
ration for those eminent qualities so conspicuously and successfully displayed 
by Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, His Lordship in Council rejoices ia 
the opportunity of expressing to that distinguished soldier, in the most public 
manner, the acknowledgments and thanks of the Supreme Government for the 
important service he has rendered to the Honourable East India Company, and 
to the British nation,’ 

Extract from a Letter from the Honourable the Coert of Directors, dated 

17th January, 1827. 

‘ Resolved Unanimously,—That the thanks of this Court be given to Major 
General Sir Archibald Campbell, K. C. B., for the skill, gallantry, and perse- 
verance, so conspicuously displayed by him, in conducting the operations of 
the forces throughout the late arduous war, and which enabled him to surmount 
difficulties of no ordinary character, as well as for his judgment and forbeer- 
ance in availing himself of every opening for negotiations, which finally led to 
the happy termination of hostilities.’ 








Froin the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE NAVY—LIFE OF KEPPEL. 


The memoirs of our great naval commanders are always favourite worke 
and it seems at once natural and just to hail them with applause, They re- 
cord the lives of those whose names are written in the most spirit-stirri 
of our later history, and whose genius and devotion have made the navy of 
England the mighty power whicn it is—the sure protector of our homes, the 
defender of all our interests. But it is not to the sentiment of patriotiom alone 
that we are to attribute the universal popularity of these . They have 
other attractions, quite ss influential with most readers: they sbound in inei- 
dent, action, and variety—in the moving accident i flood and field—telling of 
danger, and war, and far-off lands—combining with the sober truth of history 
something very much resembling the fascination of romance. Above anything 
they are endeared te ws by the solemn worth of those genuine heroes whose 
actions they commemorate ; and this last—a main cause of the deep — 
sion they have made—brings before us a most striking fact, and one of whieb 
the service may well be proud, that all the naval leaders whose memoirs we 
have, Anson, te Nelson, Collingwood, Pellew, and others, however they 
differ in temperament, or in the order of their talents, resemble each other in 
one well-marked feature, a manifest elevation of natural character. 

Lord Keppel is worthy of being classed with the great men we have named. 
It was not his good fortune to have been chief in command in eny general ac- 
tion attended with decided results, but he is well kuown to have bees a tho- 
rough seaman, and a most gallant and distinguished officer—one of the me 4 
of Hawke, and Howe, and Neleon. ‘The share he bad in Hawke's action w 
M. de Conflans would alone entit'e him to the honours of a memoir, He was 
the pupil of Anson; the instructor and maker of Donean ; the contemporary, 
we had almost said the rival, of Howe; and the favoured friend of Saunders, 
De Saumarez, and Brett. Besides these points of interest, the length of time 
over which his services extend, end their prominence, whether at sea, or as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, connect bis name so intimately with the history of 
the navy, that his memoirs cannot but be regarded as a very valuable accession 
to that department of our literature. 

The honourable and reverend author of the work before us begins it with a 
pedigree of the Keppel family, which he details at somewhat greater length 
than is likely to please the reading public. We take from this treasury of 
pride just enough for our purpose. Viscount Keppel was descended from one 
of the oldest and most distinguished families of Guelderland: bis ancestors 
were, we are assured, Kaights of Jerusalem so far back as the year 1101; and 
his great-grand{ather, Oswald van Keppel, Lord of Voorst, had, according to 
the Dutch genealogists, sixteen quarterings of nobility. Passing from the 
middle ages of the pedigree, we arrive at « well known era of moderao kistory, 
the Revolation. Arnold Joost van Keppel, Lord of Voorst, came over with 





*On the 13th of March, 1826, an Order wes conferred by the King Of Ava, bestowing 
upon him the renk of ‘ Prince of the Burman Empire,’ which order is in the posses- 
sion of his family 

+ The Life of Viscount Keppel, Admiral of the Whites By the Hon, and Rev, Thos 
Keppel. 2 vols. Colburn; London. 1842. 
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the Prince ot to Enginnd in 1688, and William, on bis accession to 
the throne, crested bim Baron Ashford, Viscount Bury, end Earl of Albemarle. 
He was one of the Dutch favouries so talked against in those days, had great 
influence with the king, was bis constant companion, and was entrusted by him 
with aflairs of consequence. Bishop Burnet thus describes him :— 

‘About this time the king set up a new favourite—Keppel, a gentleman o 
Guelder, who was raised from a page into the highest degree of favour that any 

had ever attained about the king. He was now (1695) made Earl of 
Albemarle, and soon after Koight of the Garter; aod by a quick and unac- 
countable progress, he seemed to have engrossed the royal favour so entirely 
that he disposed of everything in the king's power. He was a cheerful young 
men, that bed the art to please ; but he was so mach gives to bis own pleas- 
ure, that he could scarce subject himself to the attendance and drudgery that 
was necessary to maintain his post. He had never yet distinguished himself 
in anything. He was not cold or dry, as the Karl of Portland was thought to 
be, who seemed to have the art of creating many euemies to himself, and not 
one friend ; bat the Earl of A'bemarie had all the arts of a court, was civil to 
all, and procured many favours 

Lord Albemarle was, however, something more than a courtier. He was 
distinguished in King William's campaigns, and served in high station ander 
the Dake of Mariborough and Prince Kugene. King Will am was constant in 
his affection for nim : when dying he le't him his seat of Loo, in Holland, be- 
side an estate and money ; the only bequest he gave away from the Prince of 
Nassau, who washis heir. This first Ear! of Aluem:rie was succeeded by his 
son, William Anne, deriving the second name from the queen, who was his god- 
srother. He was early made a heutenant-general, and served with that rank at 
the battle of Detuingen, He hed a command under the Duke of Cumberland 
at Fontenoy, and at Culloden he led the front line of the army, and his divi- 
sion bore the brant of the action. His character has beep skeiched by Wal- 

e_— 

* His figure,’ says the sarcastic Horace, ‘ was genteel, his manner noble and 
agreeable; the rest of his merit, for he had not even an estate, was the interest 
my Lady Albemarle had with the king, through Lady Yarmouth, and his eon, 
Lord Bary, being the doke’s favourite. He had all his life imitated the French 
manners till he came to Paris, where he never conversed with a Frenchman, 
not from partiality for his own countrymen, for be conversed as little with them. 
If good breeding is not different from good sense, lord Albemarle, who might 
heave dispuied even that maxim, at least knew how to distinguish it from good 
nature. He would bow to bis postition while he was ruiming his tailor.’ 

This last Earl of Albemarle married Lady Anne Lennox, daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond, and their second son, Augustus, the subject of our memoir, 
was born the 25th of April, 1725. He was sent t» Westminster school, aud 
from thai be entered the navy, going out as a midshipman on board the Oxford 
frigate, in 1735. He was for two years off the coast of Guinea, and three in 
the Mediterranean. ‘The family p«pers tell whet, from his afier life, we can 
well believe, thut at this period he applied himself with a remarkable diligence 
to his studies, and acquired 4 theoretical and practical knowledge of navigation, 
and a proticiency in marine surveying, subsequently most useful to him. It 
was thus that he laid the foundation of bis future character; for it was his ac. 
quirements aud tgood chsracter, far more thin his bigh comnexions, which 
gained him the confidence of the distinguished men with whom he served. 

On his return from the Mediterranean, in 1730, he was appointed tu Anson's 
ship, the Centurion, destined for that celebrated voyage, wot more remarkable 
for 18 disasters than for its final success. Howe made his first trip, as a nid- 
shipman, in the same squadron, bot did not, like Keppel, share all its adven- 
tures. He was on board the Severn, the Hon. Captain Legge, and that ship, 
being much injured by storms, refitted at Rio Janeiro and went back to Eug- 


We stali refer, for a moment, to this voyage, both as it forms a memorable 
epoch in the life of Keppel, and because it exhibits, in many respects, the state 
of the navy ot that period The voyage arose out of a war with Spain, known 
by the name of ‘The War of the Merchants.’ Differences had arisen Letween 
our traders in the West Indies and the Spaniards of South America, and the 
popular feeling in England compelled Sir Robert Walpole to deviate from his 
pacific policy und declare war against Spain. He sent out a double expedition, 
one squadron to the West Indies, the other to the South Seas, and they were 
to co-operate across the Isthmus of Darien; the main object being to harass 
the Spaniards inthe West Indies, the South Sea, and the Manillas, the quarters 
from whence she derived her best resources. The plan was good, but he was 
not felicitous in the very first step of its execution, the choice of commanders 
He could not, perhaps, at that time, have found in ali England a person better 
fitted for his purpose than Anson, and accordingly the expedition to the South 
Seas, which was entrusted to him, notwithstanding its most lamentable misfor- 
tunes, was, to a very great extent, successful The West India expedition 
was committed to the two-fold care of Admiral Vernon and General Went- 
worth, and Walpole ought to have known enough of the peculiar difficulties of 
a joint command, not to have given it to men who, whatever were their other 
qualities, were alike remarkable for defects of temper. Smollett, who was an 
assistant-surgeon in their fleet, and an eye-witness of their conduct, compares 
them, in his Roderick Random, to Casar and Pompey. ‘ The one,’ he says, 
* would not brook a superior, and the other was impatient of an equal; so that, 
between the pride of the one and the insolence of the other, the enterprise 
miscarried. 

Their attack on Carthagena, and their whole expedition was, as might have 
been expected, a failure. ‘The sufferings and fatalities in Anson's voyage 
arose mainly from the defective state of the navy at that time—from want of 
medical knowledge, want of ventilation, aud from their imperfect acquaintance 
with navigation. These circumstances rendered anything like a lengthened 
voyage almost surely fatal : and so it was from the days of Drake up to the 
time of Cook, who, as is well known, first brought into general use precautions 
against that great plague, the disease of scurvy, and reduced to a regular system 
the treatment for the preservation of the health of seamen. Up to tha: period 
the scurvy may be said to have killed off, it is hardly an exaggerated expression, 
whole crews. Admiral Hosier, some sixteen years before Anson, was sent 
with a squadron to the West Indies, with a similar object, that of intercepting 
the Spanish galleons. He appeared twice before Porto Bello and Carthagena, 
having replenished his crews at Jamaica—twice were these crews, of six men 
of war, almost al! destroyed by that fatal plague, the scurvy, and the unhappy 
Admiral himself, commemorated in the well known ballad, died of a broken 
heart. Sir Francis Drake left England with five ships, and having lost or left 
behind him all the others, returned to England after an absence of two years 
and ten months, with only his own ship and a crew of about fifty men, out of a 
houdred and sixty. Ansou sailed with six men of war and two store-ships 
two, the Severn and the Pearl, parted from him early in the voyage :* of the 
others, his own, the Centurion, was the only one that reached England again, 
the rest being lost, broken up, or burned, and the small residue of their crews 
being all gathered into the Centurion. Of 510 persons whom Anson brought 
with him from England in the Centurion, 292 died within the first year, and of 
the whole number only 130 ever returned to England. These appatling fatali 
ties, almost uniformly occurring arose, as we have said, from the disease of 
scurvy, aggravated by want of ventilation; and yet it is a most singular cir- 
cumstance that, for a hundred and forty years before the sailing of Anson's 
squadron, there was knownt and practised a treatment for scurvy similar to 
that which now renders it unknown on the longest voyages. 

It is a further proof of the slowness with which the most useful discoveries 
are sometimes adopted, that although Anson's voyage established, by a very 
often repeated experience, the sanatory powers of vegetable acids, and especially 
of lemon-juice, in cases of scurvy, still they remained unattended to for the 
space of about thirty years more, when Cook brought them in'o use, and made, 
in the Resolution, a voyage of three years and eighteen days, through every 
climate of the globe, with the loss of only one man, and he died of a disease 
which had nothing to do with scurvy With a view of making his practice 
more public, Cook described all the particulars of it in a paper published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of 1756. His method was from about that period 
pretty generally adopted ; bot that form of vegetable acid which is the easiest | 
and surest specific against the great sea-plague, the scurvy, that, we mean, of | 
citric acid, was not made use of fora good while after, and was first issued to 
vessels in the navy in the year 1793, in the ships under Rear Admiral Gardner, 
and at his request; and again, it was not until the year 1797 that it was order 
ed by the admiralty to be supplied generally to the whole navy. Citric acid 1s 
a sure preventive of the once fatal disease ; but it 1s only so when cleanliness | 
and Ventilation are attended to. In the recent voyage of Captain, now Sir 
George, Back, the scorvy re-appeared among the crew of the Terror 

Every precaution had been strictly enforced, but, from the accident of the | 
failure of his heating apparatus, the tubes of which were choked up, they were, | 
in order to Obtain a sufficient temperature, obliged to exclude ventilation, asd 
live in an atmosphere polluted by their own breath But when, by placing 
canvas tubes leading to the deck, they were enabled to procure a thorough ven. 
tilation, *he sickness subsided and gradually disappeared. The want of ven- 
tilation greatly increased the mortality in Anson's squadron; happily, owing 
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to a very late invention, this difficulty is more than ever lessened. Sir John 
Barrow, in his valuable ‘ Life of Lord Anson.’® describes a machine, invented 
by Captain Warrington, of the East India Company's service, which produces 
a constant and complete ventilation; it is on the principle of an air-pump ; 
the vacuum is produced in an iron chamber. On 4 men’s turning a windlass, 
the foul air rushes out ‘with a blast as strong as that from the waste-pipe or 
safety valve of a cylindrical bellows in a forge or smithy.’ It was tried io the 
Tunnel, and after using it for eighteen months Mr. Brunel reported that the 
number of men sent to the hospital, affected by the deleterious gases, had greatly 
diminished. 

Another topic which has reference to the state of the navy at this period is, 
their imperfect acquaintance with nautical science and the use of instruments 
Anson and one of his captains, Legge of the Severn, were as well-infurmed on 
these subjects as any men of their time, yet the voyage affords us examples of 
such mistakes as could hardly happen now even in merchant ships. The Cen 
turion, for instance, in standing for tue island of Joan Fernandez, was put into 
a wrong course, whicl brought her to the coast of Chili: and Captain Legge, 
after doubling Cape Horn, steered as he thought for the island of Chiloe, but, 
to his surprise, found himself on the wrong side of South America, and twelve 
degrees out of his longitude. ‘Tre reflecting quadrant of Halley,’ says Sir J. 


Barrow,t ‘had been in use ten years, but the limb had not been extended tothe | 


sextant ,; chronometers were not known. ‘The lunar tables of Meyer, and the 
theory of the moon by Newton, Halley, and Flamstead, were familiar to astrono. 
mers, but had not been practically applied to the purposes of navigation.’ 
Maskelyne’s tables and method of making luoar observations, were not then in 
use, and—another instance of slowness in the application of useful knowledge 
—they were not adopted in the navy until after they had been for some time 
made use of in the East India Company's service. These circumstances serve 
to show the state of the navy at the commencement of Keppel's career, and the 
chief causes of those sufferings in which he shared. There were two reasons 
for the great mortelity in the squadron, which were wholly attributable to the 
government. One was delay in dispatching the expedition. Anson's commis- 
sion wes d-ted the 10th of January, 1740, but he was not allowed to sail until 
the 18th of September following, and thus lost the favourable period of the 
year. A heavier charge relates to the equipment of the squadron. It was at 
first inteaded to sexd out with it a regiment of infantry, but instead of this 
there was a corps formed from the out door pensioners of Chelsea Hospital, 
who, feeble and worn out, all perishea in the voyage. 

Keppel had, as we have seen, in the first years of his service applied himself 
with care to his profession, and he now found ‘he fruits of his application. His 
knowledge, zeal, and a charm cf manner, which in him we are told was he- 
reditary, made him a general favourite on board. The character he made and 
the friendships he formed on this voyage were afterwards of the greatest im- 
portance to him. Hisaristocratic connexions had probably their usual influ- 
ence in gaining him the countenance of the commodore; but Anson, who was 
a first-rate judge of the qualificstions of a seaman, appears to have thought 
well of him for his own sake He employed him in every expedition that was 
despatched from the Centurion during the whole voyage, and was ever a'ter- 
wards his friend) Saunders, then a heutenant, afterwards Admiral Sir Charles 
Saunders, a distinguished officer and a first lord of the admiralty, became 
much attached to Keppel, and at his death left him an estate and a large sum 
money : and Saumarez,t Brett, Denis, Parker, Campbeil, ail afierwards emi- 
nent in the service, became Keppel's correspondents and steady friends. 

Anson sailed from England on the 18th Septemoer, 1740, and reached St. 
Catherine's, off the Brazis, on the 13th of December, and going along the 
coast of Patagonia, arrived on the 18th of February inthe roads of St. Julian's 
Sickness had already appeared amongst them, yet their voyage up to this time 
may be considered as favourable. ‘They weighed #nchor trom St. Jalian’s on 
the 27th of February,which was a riday, and,as the author of the work before 
us observes, ‘ they who partake of the superstition, common against seamen, 
against sailing oa a Friday, may derive confirmation from the fact that the dis- 
asters and miseries of the voyage date from that very dav.’ The first accident 
happened to the Gloucester, as she was getting under weigh ‘ From a diffi 
culty in purchasing her anchor, she was obliged to cut her cable, and leave her 
bower behind; and a few days after she was nearly blown up by an explosion 
of some gunpowder, which had been prepared in expectation of faliing in with 
the Spanish fleet.” Onthe Sthof March they made the land of Terra del 
Fuego, and on the 7th entered the straits of Le Maire, with fair weather, and 
were carried by the rapidity of the current to their southern extremi y in about 
two hours. On reaching the southern outlet the sky lowered, squalls arose, the 
tide turned furiously against them, and by the next morning they found them- 
selves seven leagues tu the eastward of the straits. From this time a succes- 
sion of tremendous gales took place,accompanied with sleet and snow, and con- 
tinued for a space of forty days. ‘The ships of the squadron were driven in all 
directions—thbree of them never joined again, the Severn, the Pearl, and the 
Wager ; the two former got back to England, and the third was lost. 

The incidents of this voyage belong rather to the life of Anson; and although 
the accovat of that voyage, once so popular, has been sup:rseded by others, 
we shall refer to one or two circumstances more which are directly connec'ed 
with the subject of our memoir. When above a year from England. that is in 
Novembrr, 1741 they took a prize, and found on board her an Irish pedlar, 
who had been all over Mexico with his wares, and was thrown into prison at 
Paita, for, we grieve to say it, some misdemeanour, On information gained 
from him the Commodore determined to attack this place and carry off a large 
treasure which happended to be thire. Accordingly, at ten o'clock at night 
the Centurion, being about twelve leagues from shore, brought to, the boats 
were manned, and a small party, of which Keppel was one, proceeded, under 
the command of Lieutenant Brett, to Paita. They surprised the town, and 
very much surprised the governor, whom it was their first object to seize; but 
he, who happened to have been married only some three days before, jumped 
out of bed and got off, leaving his bride, a young lady of seventeen, behind 
him She too escaped, having been, as we are told by the faithful narrator of 
Anson's voyage, ‘carried off in her shift by a couple of sentinels.’ They 
brought off the treasure. but the governor not acceding to their terms, the 
Commodore directed them to fire the town. This most painful duty was per: 
formed by Lieutenant Brett and his party, in the face of about two hundred 
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enxious expectation’ At five a sail —the Kellen 
omen and cleared ship. on sa 
* We naturally,’ says Saumarez in his journal, ‘ ¢ i 

the galleons, and made no doubt of par ha the in 7 wea 
we discerned the ship off the deck; at eleven, bad her hull entirely pooty a 
the horizon. Not seeing any other ship, we began to think she had lost co . 

pany by some accident, and were surprised to see her bear down to us ra 
boldly ; at half-past eleven she hauled ter foresail up, brought to, and hoisted 
Spanish colours, and their standard at the maintop-gallant mast-head ; abou 

half-past uoon we hoisted our colours, and the broad pendant at the tet aod, 
and fired scch of the chase and bow guns from alow and aloft as could be 
brought to bear, as we were then within half gon-shot ; most of them did exe- 


cution. The galleon immediately returned our fire with two of b: 
sers, which he plied briskly. His shots were not inmeied col poet 
shattered our rigging. When we came abreast of the enemy, within sisal? 
shot, the engagement began on both sides with great briskness ; our guns, dur- 
ing the whole time, being loaded with ball and grape-shot, made great havoc 
as likewise our tops, which were fall of the best marksmen, who, by the ene- 
my’s own confession, galled them extremely. ar first broadside bad « 
effect, both with his men and rigging ; his ensign-statl, emong other things 
was shot away, and the ensign set on fire, but was soon extinguished by then 
(To be Continued ) , 
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A FLEET MARRIAGE, 
BY AN IRISHMAN. 

Lady C. was a beautiful woman, but Lady C. was an extravagant woman. 
She was stil single, though rather past extreme youth. Like most pretty 
females, she had looked too high, had estimated her own loveliness too dearly 
and now she refused to believe that she was not as charming as ever. So no 
wonder she stiil remained unmarried. 

Lady ©. had about five thousand pounds in the world. She owed about 
forty thousand pounds; so, with ali her wit and beauty, she got into the Fleet 
and was likely to remain there. ‘ : 

Now, in the time I speak of, every lady had her head dressed by a barber; 
and the barber of the Fleet was the handsomest barber in the city of London. 
Pat Philan was a great admirer of the fair sex: and where’s the wonder? 
Sure Pat was an Irishman. It was one very fine morning, when Philan was 
dressing her captivating head, that her ladyship took it into her mind to talk to 


him, and Pat was well pleased, for Lady C.’s tecth were the whitest, and her 
sinile the brightest in the world. 


*So you're not married, Pat;’ said she. 

* Divil au inch! your honour’s ladyship,’ says he 

* And, wouldn't you like to be married?’ again asxs she. 

* Would a duck swim?’ 

‘Is here any one you'd prefer?’ 

‘Maybe, madam,’ says he, ‘you niver heard of Kathleen O'Reilly, down 
beyant Doneraile! Her father ’s cousin to O'Donaghew, who ’s own steward 
to Mr. Murpoy, the under-agent to my Lord Kingstown, and—’ 


‘Hush ” says she ; ‘sure [ don’t want to kaow who she is. Bat would she 
have you, if you asked her?’ 


‘Ab, thin, i'd only wish I'd be after thrying the same.’ 

* And why don’t you 1” 

* Sure I’m too poor.’ And Philan heaved a prodigious sigh. 

* Would you like to be rich 1” 

‘Does a dog bark?’ 

‘If I make you rich, will you do as I tell ye?” 

‘Mille murthers! your honour, don’t be tantalizing a poor boy.’ 

‘ Indeed I'm not,’ said LadyC. *So listen. How would you like to marry 
me? 

‘Ab, thin, my lady, I believe the King of Russiahimself would be proud to 
do the same, lave alone a poor divil like Pat Philan.’ 

. ate Philan, if you'll marry me to-morrow, I'll give you one thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘Ob! whilabaloo! whilabaloo! sure I'm mad, or enchanted by the good 
people,’ roared Pat, dancing round the room. 

‘ But there are conditions,’ says Lady C. * After the firstday of our nuptials 
you must never see me again, nor claim me for your wife.’ 

‘I don't hke that,’ says Par, for he had been ogling her ladyship most des- 
perately. 

‘But. remember Kathleen O'Reilly. With the money I'll give you, you may 
go, and marry her.’ 

* That's thrue,’ says he. ‘ But, thin, the bigamy 1” 

‘I'll never appear against you,’ says her ladyship. * Only remember you must 


take an oth never to call me your wife after to-morrow, and never to go telling 
all the story ’ 


‘Divil a word I'll ivir say.’ 

‘Well, then,’ says she; ‘there’s ten pounds. Go and buy a licence, and 
leave the rest to me ;’ and then she explained to him where he was to go, and 
when he was to come, and all that. 

The nex. day Pat was true to his appointment, and found two gentlemen 
already with her ladyship. 

* Have you got the licence?’ says she. 

‘Here it is, my lady,’ says he; and he gave it toher. She handed it toone 
of the gentlemen, who viewed it attentively. Then, calling in her two ser- 
vants, she turned to the gentleman who was reading. 

‘ Perform the ceremony,’ says she. 

And sure enough in ten miuutes Pat Philan was the hnsband, the legal hus- 
vand, of the lovely Lady C. 

* That will do,’ says she to her new husband, as he gave hera hearty kiss ; 
‘that ‘Ildo Now, sir, give me my marriage certificate’ The old gentleman 
did so, and, bowing respectfully to the nve-pound note she gave him, he retired 
with his clerk ; for, sure enough, I forgot to tell you he was a parson. 

* Go and pring me the warden,’ says my lady to one of her servants. 

‘Yes, my lady,’ says she; and presently the warden appeared. 

* Will you be good enough,’ says Lady C., in a voice that would call a bird 


horsemen, drawn up on the hills, who stood beating their drums and looking on. | Of @ tree, * will you be good enough to send and fetch me a hackney-coach? 


The attack on Paita was not altogether unopposed. The assailants were twice 
fired on from a fort, and received with a volley of small arms on their landing. 
Keppel wore on the occasion a jockey-cap, the peak of which was shaved of! 
at one side, close to his temple, by a ball—‘a circumstance which, ‘ says his 
biographer, ‘he has, with becoming modesty, suppressed in his journal.’ 

Soon after this they fell in with the Gloucester, and learned that the expe- 
dition against Carthagena had failed Anson, finding that he was no longer 
bound to attempt co-operating with it across the isthmus of Panama, came to 
the resoluwon, not of going back to England, which, had he pleased, he might 
have done, but of waiting to watch for that ship of wealth, the Manilla galleon, 
hoping that they would thus return with more of honour as well as of solid 
reward. ‘The firmness with which he pursued his purpose through nearly 
two years more of danger aod disappo'ntment, and his final and complete suc- 
cess, are, perhaps, the circumstances which give the deepest interest to the 
narrative of his voyaze. We pass over the incidents which occur between the 
attack on Paita and their coming up with the galleon, only observing that the 
Centurion, now their only vessel, was hove down and repaircd by the Chinese 
inthe Typariver. They were well fitted, theirown carpenters overlooking 
the work. Thus set up, they sailed fromthe Typa river, with the object, as 
was supposed, of making for Batavia, and thence for England ; but the Com- 
modore's real purpose being to return to the Pacific, and cruise for the galle- 
ons Anson, out of his crew, amounting in all to about two hundred, had not, 
he says in his report to the admiralty, more than forty-five able seamen before 
the mast; and with this small number he was seeking to encounter two well- 
armed Spanish vesse!s of five hundred men each; such being, as he knew, 
their asual complement. On reaching the open sea, Anson addressed the crew, 
and told them plainly that he purposed cruising off Manilla forthe two galle- 
ons, which wou'd soon be there, and though they were stout ships, yet if his 
men bebaved with spirit. both, or at least one should be their prize. ‘ This 
plain address,’ says Sir John Barrow, ‘ was received with extreme delight, all 
declaring that they were resolved to succeed or perish in the attempt.’ 

rhe firmne-s which would have dared a superior force was deeply tried by 
disappointment. They cruised and watched for a considerable time, but vo 
such ships appeared All were beginning to lose their spirits and to de “pair 
of meeting with the galleons. At iength, on the 20ch of June, ‘their eyes,’ 
says the biographer of Keppel, ‘ were gladdened by the object of two years’ 

* Page 488 Butin alittle work embracing much information, ‘ Statistical Reports 
on the Health of the Navy,’ it ts said that Captain Warringtun’s Invention does not an- 
swer all purposes, although it may probably yet be mide to dose. The currents it 
caures are too strong to be applied to the body tn their direct cour and beyond their 


direct course their influence will not be felt. Even at present, however, itis admitted 
to be a most truly valuable iqvention 


t Life of Lord Anson, pp. 84, 85. 


} This was * Philip Saumarez, uncle to the late lord of that name lle was afler- 





wards killed in Hawke's action with Lentencuer,whiie engaged with a greatly superior 
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I wish to leave the prison immediately.’ 
‘Your ladyship torgets,’ replied he, ‘that you must pay forty thousand 


| pounds before [ can let you go.’ 


‘Tama married woman. You can detain my husband, but not me.’;* And 
she smiled at Philan, who began rather to dislike the appearance of things. 
‘Pardon me, my lady, it is well known you are single.’ 
*T tell you {[ am married ’ 


* Where's your husband 1’ 

‘ There, sir’ and she pointed to the astonished barber; ‘there he stands. 
Here 1s my marriage certificate, which you can peruse at your leisure. My 
servants yonder were witnesses of the ceremony. Now Ccetain me, sir, one in- 
stant at your peril.” 

The warden was dumb-founded, and no wonder. 
spoken, but neither party would let him. 
The result was evident. 


Poor Phi'an would have 
The lawyer below was consulted. 
In half an hour Lady C. was free, and Pat Philan, 
her legitimate husband, a prisoner for debt to the amount of forty thousand 
pounds. 

Well, sir, for some time Pat thought he was in a dream, and the creditors 
thought they were still worse. The following day they held a meeting, and 
finding how they had been tricked, swore they'd detain poor Pat for ever. But 
as they well knew he had nothing, and wouldn't feel much shame in going 
through the Insolvent Court, they made the best of a bad bargain, and let him 
out 

We'l, you must know, about a week after this, Paddy Philan was sitting by 
his little fire, and thinking over the wonderful things he had seen, when as sure 
as death the postman brought him a letter, the firs. he had ever received, 
which he took over tu a friend of his, one Ryan, a fruit-seller, because, you 
see, he was no great hand at reading writing, to decipher for him. It ran 
thus :— 

‘Go to Doneraile, and marry Kathleen O'Reilly. The instant the knot is 
tied I fulfil my promise of making you comfortable forlife. But, as you value 
your life and liberty, never breatte a syllable of what has passed. Kemnember 
you are in my power if you tell the story. The money will be paid to you di- 
rectly you inclose me your marriage-certiticate. 1 send you fifty pounds for 
present expenses. . 

ot 

Oh! happy Paddy! Dido’t he get drunk that same night, and didn’t he start 
nest day for Cork, and didn’t he marry Kathleen, and touch athous+nd pounds? 
By the powers he did. And, what is more, he took a cottage, which perhaps 
you know, not a hundred miles from Broffin, in the county of Limerick ; and, i’ 
taix, he forgot his first wife clean and entirely, and never to'd any one but my- 
self, under a promise of secrecy, the story of his ‘ Fleet Marriage.” 

So, remember, as it’s a secret, don’t tell it to any one, you sec. 





Sunttiary, 


Stveine 1x Critpsinta —Henry D’Albret, grandfather of Henry the Fourth 
of France, made his daugnter promise to sing a song to him while she was in 
labour, in order, said he, that you may bring me a child who will neither weep 
nor make wry faces. The princess had fortitude in the midst of her paine to keep 
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her word, and sang a song in the language of her country as soon as Henry en- 
tered the chamber. The child came in‘o the world without crying; his grand- 
father immediately cerried bim to his own apartment, and there rubbed his little 
lips with a clove of garlic, and made bim suck some wine out of a gold cup, to 
make his constitution strong and vigorous.—Perefire. 

Cuese.—The fordoess of our ancestors for the game of chess appears by the 
frequent mention of the amusement in the ancient romances. Sometimes 4 
lover procured admittance to the place where his mistress was confined by 
allowing the jailer to win from him a game at chess. Again, the minstrels of 
the baronial hall spread over the subject all the riches of their imagination. 
They were wont to fancy the enchanted castle of a beautiful fairy, who chal 
lenged a noble knight to play with her at chess. Flags of black and white 
marble formed their chequer, and the pieces consisted of massive statues 
of silver and gold, which moved at the touch of a magic wand held by 
the pleyer.—Muil's History of Chivalry. 


An Inisu Jury.—Some time since a jury of Irishmen were summoned to 
give their verdict on a case of murder. After all the evidence had been gone 
through, and the judge had summed up, with his observations, &c., the jury re- 
tired to cousider their verdict; having agreed, they returned into court, when 
the foreman returned the following vereict, ‘ Not guilty ; but we advise him not 
to do it again.’ 


Tne Cork Constitution tells of a Court of Arbitration at Castletownroche, 
at which a priest and some farmers composed the worshipful bench. In 18 
cases called there were 7 appearances. A country fellow being asked if he 
submitted to the Court, replied, ‘If I knew how you'd decide I would.’ He, 
however, at last consented unconditionally, and was surprised by a judgment 
in his favour ; he was awarded a shilling, which he said at once he would give 
to the Repeal Association. In another case one of the litigants went away 
much dissatisfied ‘If yon call this justice,’ said he. ‘to the Devil I piteh it ; 
but I'l go to the gentlemen, who will see me righted.’ 

Amuvsina Pic.Nic —On Wednesday week a most ludicrous circumstance oc- 
eurred at a pic nic at Eastham, when a party of two ladies and gentlemen, en- 
tirely Scotch or of Scotch extraction, met by agreement Unfortunately no 
previo 1s arrangement had been made as to what each party should couiribuie 
in the shape of eatables ; end as every one, or at least many, seemed desirous 
of making the repas as national as possible, there were no less than 25 sheep's 
heads, with their due proportion of 104 trotters, produced at the banquet. 
The circumstance caused great amusement, but it did not impair the avidity 
with which they were consumed. 

The total annual value of real property in England and Wales, in 1815, was 
51,898,4231,, aud in 1841, 62,540 030/. Increase since 1815, 10,641,607.— 
In 1841, the netrental of landed property assessed to the Poor-rates in Eng- 
land and Wales was 32,655, 136/. annual rental of dwelling-houses 23,386,401/ 
all other kinds of property 6,498,592/.—total 62,540,030/. 


Tue Maravis or Waterrory.—The following statement appears in the 
Limerick Chronicle :— 

* Lord Waterford has expressed his determination never to hunt the county 
Tipperary again, but in order that this resolve should not impair the future 
operations of the club, with a truly generous and sporting feeling, the noble 
peer has signified to the committee his intention of presenting 52 couple (two 
pack) of cogs, and five horses from his own stud, besides an annual subscrip- 
tion of 1001. to the hunt. Itappears it was not one or two, but a dozen threat- 
ening lettcrs his Lordship had received, about persons in his employment, which 
was sufficient to disgust him with the county, if the stabling had never been 
fired.’ 

A better justification for one of the greatest evils that ever afflicted a country 
—absentecism —than is conveyed in the latter portion of this statement could 
not be wellcenceived. And if report speak true, much more took place well 
calculated to ‘disgust’ the noble Marquis, and thus deprive the country of the 
benefits accruing from the constant residence of a wealthy and liberai landlord. 

Tue Roman Newsparer.—The Romans had a publication which nearly ap- 
proached to a modern newspaper ; it was called Acta Diurna, or daily occur- 

*rences, resembling the present accounts of births, deaths, marriages, &c. An 
extract from one of these miy be seen in Petronius. The debates of the Sen- 
ate werealso published at the same period, under the names of Publica Acta. 
The next paper of this kind appeared at Venice, and was called Gazetta, froin 
the name of the piece of money for which it was sold, and was distributed in 
manuscript long after the invention of printing: of these thirty volumes were 
cellecied by that helluo librorum Magliabechi, and are still preserved in the 
library he left. 

The historian Gibbon and the Albe Raynal were remarkable for their loqua- 
city, The tongue of each was a perpetual alarum For such encroachments 
on the colloquial rights and privileges of others, the following is a very ingen 
ious apology. A Gascon gentieman was reproached by one of his friends for 
monopulising conversation, and never listening to any one. ‘ Do you think,’ 
said he in bis vindica’ion, ‘ that Iam not attentive to what you and others 
think? Undeceive yourself; while [ am speaking with my tongue! am listen- 
ing with my eyes. J can see persuasion in the looks better than it can be ex- 
pressed by words—to save you trouble and breath, I give you beforehand a re- 
ply to every meditated objection. I enjoy the anticipation of eloquence as 
much as I do the taste of fruits ripe before the usual season.’ 

Mops or Sautation —In Otaheite they rub their noses together. The 
Du'ch, who are considered as great eaters, have morning salutations, common 
among all ranks. ‘Smankelykeeten!” * May you eat a hearty dinner. An- 
other 1s, ‘* Hoe vaart a awe t’’ How do you sleep! adopted, ro doubt, in the 
early periods of the republic, when they were all great navigators and fisher. 
men. The same salutation at Cairo is, ‘How do you sweat!” a dry skin 
being a sure indication of a destructive ephemeral. The salutation in 
the southern provinces of China among the lower is, ‘* Yafan‘" ‘‘ Have you 
eaten your rice?” In Africa, a young woman, an intended bride, brought a lit- 
tle water in a calabash, and kneeling down before her lover, desired him to 
wash his hands; when he had done this, the girl with a tear of joy sparkling 
in her eyes, drank the water; this was considered as the greatest proof of her 
fidelity and attachment. 

—@————— 


BOSTON MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Appress delivered before the Mercantile Library Association of Bostun, at 
the twenty-third Anniversary, Oct. 3d, 1843, by Puitip Hone. 

Anniversary Poem delivered before the Mercantile Library Association of 
Boston, Oct. 3d, 1843, by Grorcs Lent. 


The pressure of other matter obliged us on a former occasion to give buta 
short notice of the above able and interesting address ; we now extract from it 
as far as our limits will allow, doubting not but from the well-known char- 
acter of the author, and the merits of the production itself, it will not fail to be 
acceptable to the generality of our readers. The first portion of the address 
treats inthe must agreeable manner, of Commerce, the benefits and advantages 
resulting from its extension to mankind, and the civilized world at large. 
The latter portion is entirely literary in its character, and bears rather heavily on 
the trashy productions of the present day, which, in many instances, occupy the 
time and attention of the reading community, to the exclusion of substantial 
and wholesome literature. The Poem on “Culture,” which follows the ad- 
dress, is by George Lunt, Esq., an honorary member of the association, 
and is written in a neat, flowing, and graceful style. Both the address and 
poem have been published by the members of the association We make the 
following extracts : 


I am precluded by the circumscribed limits of the present discourse, and the 
desultory nature of the topics which the occasion would seem to call for, from 
taking any other view of the copious and engaging subject of commerce than 
that which I have endeavoured to present to you, and shall confine my re- 
maining remarks to the advantages to be derived from your association, and 
the best means of rendering available some of the branches of study which it 
embracen. 

An institution of this nature is, to society, like an eddy in one of those rivers 
of the southern continent in which gold dust is found. It brings within its 
vortex, and concentrating in one spot, gives a value to the scattered particles 
of the precious metal ; whilst others, beyond the reach of its influence, rendered 
worthless from the want of the benefits of asrociation, lie unnoticed on the 
shoals, or amid the quicksands of the stream, or are swept away, and lost in 
the undiseriminating ocean. 

The emalation excited by this fraternity of literature, and the habits of stu? 
which it ineulcates, are among its greatest advantages. Nor should its moral 
influence upon the minds of young men (of which class associations of this 
kind are principally composed), be overlooked ; for it rarely happens that the 
youth who frequents your lectures, and seeks his recreation from the shelves 
of your library, will have a taste for idle pursuits and dissolute pleasures. 
Blessed indeed is your institution, and eminently worthy of the support and 
countenance o/ all classes of your citizens, when, through its means, seeds are 
thus suwn in early life, to produce in its decline, the comfortable harvest of a 
goed conscience, and the pleasant fruition of a cultivated imagination; well 






ory, who has himself ; asse from one to tue other of \hose two perivds of mortal 
existence, 
‘Ah! who can tell the triumphs of the mind, 
By truth illumined, and by taste refined ; 
n age has quenched the eye, and closed the ear, 

Still nerved for action im her native sphere 

Oi will she rise.’ 
One of the great advantages which the student derives from his access to a 
public library is the means which it affords him of taking up, and pursuimg con- 
secatively, any subject with which he is desirous of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted, and any other method of reading will be found mecomplete and 
unsatisfactory. ‘Toe small fry which skims over the surface of modern litera- 
ture is & poor recempense for the patience and skill of the angler whose line is 
long enough to reach ‘9 the bottom. Youth is a season too valuable to be 
frittered away in this desuliory and inconclusive course of study. | would not 
be understood to condemn all light and amusing reading, but it should be taken 
only in the same proportion to the standard authors with whose works your 
library is enriched, as the dessert bears to the eubstantial meal, and with the 
same end, to promote digestion, and impart a higher zest to more wholesome 
food. 

These * bubbling runnels’ of literature, rejoicing in their escape from obscure 
and unknown fountains, and sparkling from their very want of profundity, have 
eceumulated so much of late, that the literary tresbet threatens to break down 
the barriers of correct taste and judicious criticism; to destroy the beautiful 
fields once cultivaied by Shakspeare, and Milton, and Dryden: to eradicate 
the seed sown by Addison, and Johnson, and Steele, and to remove the land- 
wnarks erected by tlume}and Kobertson , and Gibbon. 

These are dangers against which | would guard you, and the means of their 
avoidance may be found in a public library such as yours, where you can pur- 
sue, if you choose, the subject which interests you, until you master it, and 
work up regularly from the foundation to the attic. 

The course of reading which | have designated as consecutive, and the 
adoption ef which I would earnesily recommend, is pointed out and weil illus 
trated in a little volume prepared by Chancellor Kent, for the use of the 
Mercantile Library Association of New York. This learned and excellent man 
enjoys now, in his eighty first year, all the vigour of intellect and brightness 
o! imagination which have adorned his valuable life. It has been my privilege 
to enjoy his friendship for many years, and | am at a loss to determine whether 
my judgment is best satisfied with the qualiuies of his mind, or my affections 
with those of his heart. The method of his mind is admirable, and his memory 
wonderful ; few men have read more, and none more advantageously : the works 
he recommends in this little compendium of knowledge, he has read diligently, 
and understands thoroughly, and if you pursue the path he has laid down, you 
will, like him, at the close of your journey, enjoy the proud consciousness that 
you have not lived in vain. 

The branch of study which has usually the most attractions for young minds, 
who have discernment enough to seek for mental aliment mure substantia then 
from tales, charades, and cruss-rcadings, is that of history, in which are blended, 
in agreeable variety, truthfulness of narrative, and ‘he deductions of philosophy, 
that most agreeable study described in the quaint, sententious language of 
Ben Jonson as 

‘ Time's witnesse, herald of antiquitie, 
The light of truth, and life of memorie’ 


But here, in an especial degree, the youthful student will perceive the advan- 
tage of reading thoroughly through his subject. ‘This plan of reading history 
is the ladder by which the mind mounts from the origin to the completion of 
its investigation; a chain, which, whilst it binds it in & pleasing captivity to 
the power of truth, is concealed by the ornamente of genius. 

So, if the history of Rome be the object of research, the reading traveller 
will set out on his journey in company with Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, Capsar, and 
Plutarch, to whom ke will have been introduced by Baker, Mair, Murphy, 
Duncan, and Langhorne, and his companions having been divested of their 
ancient habiliments, and made to converse in his own vernacular language, 
will be found equally instructive and entertaining. The journey being thus 
happily commenced, he will set himself earnestly at work to explore every 
avenue, and follow the course of every stream, on which the diligent research 
vnd varied knowledge of modern historians have shed their light to i\lamine his 
path. He will avail himeelf of the labours of Hooke and Rollin, the autiqua- 
rian researches of Niebubr, and the philosophical reflections of Montesquieu ; 
the succinct narrative of Goldsmith will engage his attention, and Dr Middie- 
ton’s admirable biography of the patriotic citizen, and inspired orator of Rome, 
whose dying groans were mingled with those of his country's liberty, will be 
found essential fur the correct understanding of that interesting portion of the 
glowing theme, when Rome, no longer sustained by the virtue of her citizens, 
rell at the feet of corruption and tyranny, and her glory became the inheritance 
of the Cwesars. Y 

The progress and termination of the mighty republic, the story so fraught 
with instruction and admonition to mankind, and without a knowledge of which 
no course of education can be complete, is told with elegance and accuracy in 
Ferguson’s history; and from this the student will naturally pass to the im- 
mortal pages of Gibbon, in which the deciine and fall of the proud empire 
which held the world in chains, is chronicled with a pen of fire. May I be 
indulged in expatiating for a moment on the beauties of this work! which ! 
consider one of the greatest trophies of the divne nature of the human mind. 
In it we find the accumulated jearning of ages laid open, and spread before its 
readers in the purest Saxon English, rich in the ornaments of style, and fortified 
by the best authorities of ancient and modern knowledge. The flowers of 
imagination, and the fruits of erudition, are placed within the reach of the tra- 
veller on this intellectual journey, even to its last stage, and he lingers at its 
close to resurvey the path which has afforded him so much pleasure. ‘To have 
written such a book is fame greater than that of the proudest warrior whom he 
celebrates, and the book itself a monument less perishable than the arch of 
Titus, or the dome of St. Sophia. 

The prophecy regarding the Flavian amphitheatre, the mighty monument of 
the power and resources of Vespasian, the existence of which, nearly coeval 
with the Christian era, seems to have been happily chosen as a type of the 
duration of the ‘eternal city,’ may without exaggeration be applied to this 
history : ‘As long as the Coliseum stands Rome shall stand; when the Co- 
liseum falls, Rome will fall." And may we not add, that as long as ccrreet 
taste remains, and the English language continues to be used, the name of the 
historian of the Roman empire will not be forgotten. 

In descanting upon the beauties of the * Decline and Fall,’ I would direct 
the attention of my youthful hearers to the sixty-eigtth chapter of that admira- 
ble work, in which is described the siege and capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks under the sultan Mahomet the second, one of the most beautiful pieces 
of writing in the English language. The style is poetry without rnyme, paint- 
ing without colours, speech without voice. Nothing can exceed the touching 
description of the agony of mind, and the energy of despair, with which the 
Greeks surrendered to the followers of Mahomet, their houses, their altars, and 
the body of the last of their emperors, who fell as hs ought, with the Eastern 
Empire, which, having stood on the confines of Europe and Asia, and coim- 
manding both, for a period of eleven hundred and twenty years, fell on that 
memorable twenty-ninth of May, in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year 
of the Christian era, under the dominion of the Turks, where it has remained 
ever since. 

It is worthy of remark that the former capital of the Eastern Empire, and 
the chief seat of the Greek religion, the present centre of the Ottoman power, 
and of the worship of the prophet of Mecca, was founded and lost by two em- 
perors of the same uame ; Constantine the Great, and Constantine Palwologus. 
The former, while in the possession of unbounded means, and unlimited power, 
planted this mighty city, embellished and enriched it with the treasures of the 
east, and fortified it with the power of the west. He gratified the utmost stretch 
of his vanity, and consummated his glory by leaving it the inheritance of his 
great name, which it still possesses in the annals of the Christian world ; and 
the latter died nobly in defending it against a force of two hundred and fifty 
thousand savage foes, impelled by @ hatred of the cross of the blessed Saviour, 
a thizst for the rich spoils of the Byzantine capital, and a dread of the punish- 
ment which awaited the slightest show of reluctance, from the unsparing sever- 
tty of their terrible master. 

The whole account of the siege, the ferocity of the assailants, the indomita 
ble courage of the defenders of the devoted city, the suffering and panic of the 
inhabitants, and the desecration of tne temples of religion, in which nomber 
was included the church of St. Sophia, with its magnificent dome, styled by the 
Greek historien * the earthly heaven, the second firmament, the vehicle of the 
cherubim, the throne of the glory of God,’ which on this melancholy occasion 
was ‘despoiled of the oblations of ages ;’ all these events are described in lan- 
guage equally glowing and graphic. The human imagination never conceived 
a series of images more illustrative than those in which is portrayed the tri- 
omphant entry of Mahomet into the sacked city of the Casars. After taking 
possession of the great church of St. Sophia, which after having been devoted 
for ages to the religion of the cross, was, in an inmiant, and in the midst of tu- 
mult, rapine, and slaughter, consecrated by the hand of a rothless invader to 
the worship of the crescent, he raised his blood-stained hands to God and his 
prophet, at the very altar on which bad been so often exhibited the holy sym- 
bols of the death and sufferings of the Saviour of the world, and the desolation 
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Constantine. extoried, says the historian, from the ruthless conqueror, a * me- 
lancholy reflection ou the vicissitudes of human greatness, and he repeated an 
elegant distich of Persian Poetry : “the spider has woven his web in the im- 
pertal palace, and the ow! hath sung her watch-song on the towers of Afrasciab."”* 
And now, baving acquired by (his course of reading. a knowledge of the bis- 
tory of Rome, from the ume when under republican jwetitutions, the ttle of a 
Roman citizen was the most honourable distinction among men—to that, in 
which, enervated by lurury, and corrupted by wealth, she became the spuil of 
the barbarian, and the slave of pontifical power, the student will naturally fol- 
ey pe his ee the history of more modern times. At the outeet 
of this investigation, | need not suggest the reading of your own * History of 
the Reign of Ferdinand and leabelin® which poet «pula commencing @ 
quarter of @ century alter the conquest of Coustantinople, and the downfall of 
the Eastern Empire ; few, | presume, in this assembly, are unscquainted with 
this history, one of the best of medern times—a work shieh prowsly elaime for 
ts author a right, and well may it maintain that right, to have the name of 
Pexscort mscribed on the same imperishable tablet of fame with those of the 
great triumvirate of Britain—Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson 
The following is av extract from Mr. Lunt’s Poem; the “ fair city” is, of 
course, Boston. 
And thou, fair city of the western weve, 
Built on the forest-bonter’s vanished grave, 
Thou, whose whole story is a lesson taught, 
How vanquished nature yields to conquering thought ! 
As down their vista all thy years unveil, 
Fain would my heart prophe'ic read thy tale! 
A richer wealth then rea-born Venice bore, 
A nobler dower than golden Florence wore, 
No art has wrought i and no price cen buy 
With Ophir'sqweoge, or Tyre's imperial dye, am 
Davght: rs to grace and sons to build the state 
With deep foundations laid exempi from fate, 
Virtue its wealth and stable blessing given, 
Would man accept it from indulgent Heaven! 


O, law of happiness, misunderstood ! 

O, vague ideal f substantial good ! 

O game of life, that played with skill would tend 
To win this solid prize, ite real end ; 

Find toe lost Goon, so long by sages sought, 
Life's simplest lesson and is brightest thought, 
That makes us happy only as we move 

In sober concert with the law of love, 

And happiness impossible to find 

In the mean purpose of the grovelling mind ! 
Thus to perfect, in heaven's eternal plan, 

That noble thing, a thinking, feeling man, 

No talent wasted and no duty left, 

Nor life a vacant dream of hope bereft 

For this to live, and oh, for tais to dis, 

Since earth has nothing further worth a sigh, 
Oh, win true culture, worth immortal toil! 

Nor lose thyself, the world's too easy spoil ! 
But since, like flowers that apring beneath our feet, 
Our duties le around us fresh and sweet, 

These to embellish and adorn with grace, 

Bear every wreath away, in every race ; 

Seek wealth, if rches can atlord thee rest,— 
Power, if one human heart it ever blest, — 

Yet be not like those combatants unwise, 

Who snatch the glory but neglect the prize ; 
Nor like the hireling soldier, for bis pay, 

But some fair leaf of honour take away ; 

Act with the just, the generous and the brave, 
Toil for the world, its master not ite slave; 

Be that reformer, true as well as warm, 

Whose chief embition is his own reform ; 
Prepare thy harness, knightly-proof, and strive, 
With manful epirit, to keep life alive, 

And make it thoughtful, but as sweet and bright, 
As Summer moonrise on the sober night ; 

Or like the fireside of thy hopes and fears, 
Where sunshine congregates witb all thy tears! 
And thoug» around thee every hollow breath 
Of the world's surges hoarsely murmur, ‘ Death!’ 
Thy soul shall still, heard through the stormy strife, 
‘Toned to a sweeter cadence, whisper, * Life!’ 

—_—»_——— 


MR, AUDUBON’S RETURN FROM THE PRAIRIES, 
We learned with great pleasure the safe return of Mr. Audubon and his 
party, from the expedition to the Upper Missouri and the Yellow-stone rivers, 
Mr. Audubon has brought back a deer, probably of a new species, alive—also 
a swift-fox and an American badger, He has also collected a large number of 
specimens of animals, birds, plants, &c.; and seeds of many curious and rare 
plants. We give here one or two of the anecdotes of life in the remote regions, 
occupied only by the Indian and the trappers, taken casually from his journal. 
Worr Hunt on Honsrevack.—While at Fort Union (near the mouth of 
the Yellow-stone river), wolves were frequently seen from the walls of the fort, 
On one of these occasions Mr, Culberton, the chief in command there, told Mr. 
Audubon he would go afler a wolf on horseback, and bring him back to the 
fort, dead or alive. The wolf was about a quarter of a mile off, standing still 
at times, and then trotting along slowly. The horses were grazing at a short 
distance from the fort, and were immediately sent for, and in a few minates Mr. 
Culberton rode out of the fort gun in hand, with only shirt and breeches on, 
He threw off his cap, and started with the swiftness of a jockey bent on win- 
ning the Derby. ‘The wolf at first did not pay much attention to the horse and 
his rider, but stopped at intervals to gaze on them, suddenly, however, taki 
the alarm (too late as it proved for his safety) he galloped off at the top of h 
speed; and the chase tow became highly interesting as we observed it from 
the look-out on the top of the fort, where we commanded the view all round. 
We soon perceived that the prairie horse was wo swift for the wolf, as Mr, 
Culberton gained rapidly on the poor animal, and was evidently going at a 
killing pace. Mr. Culberton now fired one barrel of bie gun as if in triumph, 
and to assure us he was certain to bring in the wolf, ‘The latter began to make for 
the cover of a small ravine, but had hardly reached it when the a was again 
heard, and Mr. Culberton, dropping his piece, leaned over one side of his horse 
and lifted the lifeless wolf across the steed, before him. ‘The wolf was a white 
one, and was placed at my disposal. The whole time occupied in the chase 
and return to the fort was not more than about twenty minutes. A kind of 
sham buffalo hunt was proposed in which the riders were to load and fire while 
at full speed, as often as they could in a given time. Mr. Culberton joined 
the riders as he was coming back from an unsuccessful hunt. As his gam 
was empty he had to load, which he did in a trice, and firing his first shot, the 
riders came in full ‘- loading and firing to the right and left, as if in real 
pursuit of the buffalo. They let the bridles hang loose and spur furic , and 
the horses of the “ Blackfoot” breed are worthy to engage in a contest for the 
honours of the turf, with, probably, even the best of our racers. 

The voyage down to St. Louis from Fort Union (a few miles above the 
mouth of the Yellow-stone river) was performed in a Mackinaw boat, forty 
feet long, and eight feet broad, covered in with skins to protect the party from 
the weather. They killed a great number of buffaloes, elks, and deers, and 
plenty of geese, ducks, and swans. The river, although somewhat low, still 
had water enough in the channel for this light bark, and they had not a single 
accident, although detained frequently by high winds, on which occasions they 
generally encamped for several days, and employed the time in hunting and 
exploring the country. 

On reaching the settlements, the greatest luxuries to the travellers were eggs 
bread and butter; they were liberally supplied by the hospitality of the officers 
of Forts Croghan and Leavenworth, with abundance of fowls, and other pro- 
ducts of civilisation ; and, all having enjoyed excellent health during the whole 
journey, reached St. Louis on the 20th ult., where they soon found the means 
of proceeding at a quick rate towards home. 

Mr. Audubon’s work on the Quadrupeds of North America will be greatly 
enriched by the knowledge gained by the author on this journey, and we ex- 
pect graphic accounts of the wild regions traversed, and of their roving inhabit- 
ants, both human and brute. The arid plains of those portions of the Conti- 
nent near the bases of the Rocky Mountain chain, seem to be less interesting, 
according to Mr.!Audubon’s experience, than we have hitherto supposed them | 
trom the accounts of various authors ; and for beauty and fertility, Mr. Audu- 
bon prefers the smaller prairies of [llinois, Indiana, &c., to those of the west, 





which himself had created in the palace of a hundred successors of the grea: 


where the soil is poor and gravelly. 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Continued. 
* So it is,’ cried Tigg, kissing his hand in honour of the sex. ‘ You're quite 
8 weet, silly, flattering simpletons |’ 

* Well,’ said Jonas,‘ on that account, you know, and because offence has 
been given me in other quarters, | wouldn't mind patronising this Company. 
But I want to know what sort of security there is forthe Company's going on. 
That's the—’ 

* Not the troth!’ cried Tigg, holiing up his jewelled hand. ‘ Don’t use that 
Sunday Schoul expression, please !' } 

‘The long and short of it,’ said Jonas. ‘The long and short of it is, what's 
the security | ; 

* The paid-up capital, my dear air,’ said Tigg, referring to some papers on 
the table, ‘is, at this present moment—' 

* Oh! I understeod all about paid-up capitals, you know,’ said Jonas. 

*You do! cried ligg, stopping short. 

‘I should hope so ' 

He turned the papers down again, and moving nearer to him, said in his ear : 

‘I know you do. | know you do. Look at me!’ 

It was not much in Jonas’s way to look straight at anybody; but thus re. 
quested, he made ehift to a tolerable survey of the chairman's features. ‘The 
chairman fell back a little, to give him the better oppurtunity. 

* You know me!" he inquired, elevating his eyebrows. ‘ You recollect ? 
You've seen me before!’ 

* Why, I thought | remembered your face when I first came in,’ said Jonas, 
gazing at it; ‘bat | couldn’t call to mind where I had seen nu. No. I don’t 
remember, even now. Was it in the street!’ 

* Was it in Pecksnilf's parlour 1’ said Tigg. 

*In Pecksuiti’s parlour!’ echoed Jonas, fetching along breath. ‘ You don't 
mean when—’ 

* Ves,’ cried Tigg,‘ when there was a very charming and delightful little 
family party, at which yourself and your respected father assis ed ' 

* Weil, never miod him,’ ssid Jonas. * He's dead, and there's no help for it.’ 

* Dead, is he!’ cried Tigg. * Venerable old gentleman, is he dead! You're 
very like him.’ 

onas received this compliment with anything but a good grace: perhaps be- 

cause of his own private sentiments in reference to the personal appearance of 
his deceased parent; perhaps because he was not best pleased to find that 
Montague and Tigg were one. That gentleman perceived it, and tapping him 
familiarly on the sleeve, beckoned him to the window. From this moment, Mr. 
Montague’s jocularity and flow of spirits were remarkable. 

*Do you find me at all changed since that time!’ he asked. ‘ Speak 

lain.’ 

" Jonas looked hard at his waistcoat and jewels ; and said, ‘ Rather, ecod!’ 

* Was | atall seedy in those days!’ asked Montague. 

* Precious seedy,’ said Jonas. 

Mr. Montague pointed down into the street, where Bailey and the cab were 
in attendance. 

‘ oa perhaps dashing. Do you know whose it is 

‘No. 

‘mime. Do you like this room |’ 

* It must have cost alot of money,’ said Jonas. 

* You're right. Mine too. Why don’: you'—he whispered this, and nudg- 
ed him in the side with bis elbow—' why don’t you take premiums, instead of 
paving’em. ‘That's what a man like youshoulddo. Join us!’ 

Jonas stared at him with amazement. 

* is that a crowded street '' asked Montague, calling his attention to the 
multitude without. 

* Very,’ said Jonas, once glancing at it, and immediately afterwards looking 
athim again. 

* There are printed calculations,’ said his companion, ‘ which will tell you 
pretty nearly how many people will pass up and down that thoroughfare in the 
course of aday. J can tell you how many of ’em will come in here, merely 
because they tind this office here ; knowing no more about it than they do of 
the Pyramids. Ha, ha! Join us. You shall come in cheap.’ 

Jonas looked at him harder and harder. 

* Lean tell you,’ said Tigg in his ear, ‘ how many of 'em will buy annuities, 
effect insurances, bring us their money in a hundred shapes and ways, force it 
upon us, trust us as if we were the Mint; yet know no more about us than 
you do of that crossing-sweeper at the corner. Not so much. Ha, ha!’ 

Jonas gradually broke into a smile 





raising his voice, 
*Is Nadgett in the office there?’ 


after him, as carefully as if he were about to plot a murder. 

He was the man ata pound a week who made the inquiries. It was no vir- 
twe or merit in Nadgett that he transacted all his Anglo-Bengalee business 
secretly and in the closest confidence ; for he was born to be a secret. He was 
a short, éried-up, withered, old man, who seemed to have secreted his very 
blood ; for n body would have given him credit for the possession of six ounces 
of it in bis whole body. How he lived was a secret; where he lived was a 
secret; and even what he was, was a secret. Inhis musty old pocket-book he 
carried contradictory cards, in some of which he called himself a coal-merchant, 
in otbers a commission-egent, in others a collector, in others an accountant : as 
if he really dida’t know the secret himself. He was always keeping appoint. 
ments in the city, and the other man never seemed to come. He would sit on 
’Change for hours, looking at everybody who walked in end out, and would do 
the like at Garraway's, and in other business coffee-rooms, in some of which he 
would be occasionally seen drying a very damp pocket-handkerchief before the 
fire, and still looking over bs shoulder for the man who never appeared. He was 
mildewed, threadbare, shabby; always had flue upon his legs ana back ; and kept 
his linen #0 secret by butioning up and wrapping over, that he might have had 
nose—perhaps he hadn't. He carried one stained beaver glove, which he dan- 
gied belore him by the forefinger as he walked or sat; but even its fellow was 
asecret. Some peuple said be had been a benkrupt, others that he had gone 
an infant into an ancient Chancery suit which was still depending, but it was 
all asecret. He carried his bits of sealing-wax and a hieroglyphical old cop- 
per seal in his pocket, and often secretly indited letter® in corner boxes of the 
trysting places before mentioned ; but they never appeared to go to anybody, 
fur be would put them into a secret place in his coat, and deliver them to him- 
self weeks afterwards, very much to his own surprise, quite yellow. He was 
that sort of man that if he had died worth a million of movey, or had died 
worth twopence halfpenny, everybody would have been perfectly satished, and 
would have said it was just as they expected. And yet he belonged to aclass ; 
a race | eculiar to the city; who are secrets as profound to one another, as they 
are to the rest of mankina. 

‘Mr. Nadgett,’ said Montague, copying Jonas Chuzzlewit's address upon a 
piece of paper, from the card which was still lying on the table, * any informa. 
tion about this name, | shall be glad to have myself. Don’t you mind what it 
is. Any you can scrape together, bring me. Bring it to me, Mr. Nadgett.’ 

Nadge t put on his spectac'es, read the name attentively ; then looked at 
the chairman over his glasses, and bowed ; then took them off, and put them 
in their case ; andtheo put the case in his pocket. When he had done so, he 
looked, without his spectacles, at the paper as it lay before him, end at the 
same time produced his pocket-book from somewhere about the middie of his 
spine. Large as it was, it was very full of documents, but he found a place 
for this one ,; and having clasped it carefully, passed it by a kind of solemn 
legerdemain into the same region as before. 

He withdrew with another bow and without a word; opening the door no 
wider than was sofficient for his passage out; and shutting it as carefully as 
before ‘The chairman of the board employed the rest of the morning in affix- 
ing his sign-mat.ual of gracious acceptance to various new proposals of annuity- 
purchase and insurance. The Company was looking up, for they flowed in 

aily 
. CHAPTER XXVIII. 

There are many powerful reasons for Jonas Chuzzlewit being strongly pre- 
possessed in favour of the scheme which its great originator had so boldly laid 
open to him ; but three among them stood pro:ninently forward. Firstly, 
there was money to be made by it. Sucondly, the money had the peculiar 
charm of being sagaciously obtained at other people’s cost. Thirdly, it involv- 
ed much outward show of homage and distinction: a board being an awful 
institution in its sphere, aad a director a mighty man. ‘To make a swing- 
ing profit, have a lot of chaps to order about, and getintu regular good society 
by one and the same means, and them 60 easy to one’s hand, ain’t such a bad 
look-out,” thought Jonas. The latter considerations were only second to his 
avarice: for, conscious that there was nothing in his person, conduct, charac- 
ter, or accomplishments, to command respect, he was greedy of power, and 
was, in his heart, as much a tyrant as any laurelled conqueror on record. 

Bat he determined to proceed with cunning and caution, and to be very 
keen in his observation of the gentility of Mr Montague's private establsh- 
meat. For it no more occurred to this shallow knave that Montague wanted 
him to be so, or he wouldn't have invited him while his decision was yet in 





* Yah!" said Montague, giviog him a pleasant thrust in the breast ; ‘ you're 
too dee» forus, vou dog, or L wouldn’t have told you. Dine with me to-mor- 


row, in Pall Mall !’ 

* 1 will,’ said Jonas. 

* Done!’ cried Montague. * Wait abit. Take these papers with you, and 
look ‘em over. See,’ he said, snatching some printed forms from the table. 
oe lea little tradesman, clerk, parson, artist, author ; any common thing you 

e. 

* Yes,’ said Jonas, looking greedily over his shoulder. ‘ Well!" 

*Bwants aloan, Say fitty or a hundred pounds; perhaps more; no mat- 
ter. B prop ses self and two securities. Bis accepted. Two securities give 
abond. B insures his own life for double the amount, and brings two friends, 
lives also—jost to patronize the office. Ha, ha, ha! Is that a goed notion!’ 

* Ecod, that's a capital notion!’ cried Jonas. * But does he really do it?’ 

* Do it!’ repeated the chairman. * B's hard up, my good fellow, and will do 
anything. Dou't you see! It's my idea.’ 

‘It does you honour. I'm blest if it doo’t,’ said Jonas. 

*I think it does,’ replied the chairman, ‘ and I'm proud to hear vou say 80 
B pays the highest lawful intorest—’ 

* That an't much,’ interrupted Jonas. 

* Right! quite right!’ retorted Tigg. ‘ And hard it is upon the part of the 
law that it should be so confounded!y down upon us unfortunate victims , when 
it takes such amazing good interest for itself from all its clients. But charity 


abeyance, than the possibility of that genius being able to overreach him in 
any way, pierced through his self-conce:t by the inlet of a needle’s point. He 
had said, in the outset, that Jonas, was too sharp for him; and Jonas, who 
would have been sharp enough to believe him in nothing else, though he had 
solemnly sworn it, believed him in that instantly. 

It was with a faltering hand, and yet with an imbecile attempt at a swagger, 
that he knocked at his new friend's door in Poll Mall when the appointed hour 
arrived Mr. Bailey quickly answered to the eummons. He was noi proud, 
and was kindly disposed to take notice of Jonas ; but Jonas had forgotten him 

‘Mr. Montague at home ?’ 

‘I should hope he wos at home, and waiting dinner, too,’ said Bailey, with 
the ease of an old acquaintance. ‘Will you take your hat up along with you, 
or leave it here!’ 

Mr. Jonas preferred leaving it there. 

‘ The hold name, | suppose "’ said Bailey, with a grin. 

Mr. Jonas stared at him in mute indignation, 

‘What, don’t you remember old Mother Todgers’s ?’ said Mr. Bailey, with 
his favourite action of the knees and boots. ‘Don’t you remember my taking 
your name up tothe young ladics, when you come a courting there! A reg’- 
lar scaly old shop, warn’t it? Times is changed, ain't they? I say, how 
you've growed ?’ 

Without pausing for any acknowledgment of this compliment, he ushered 
the visitor up stairs; and having announced him retired with a private wink. 





begins at home, and justice begins next door. Well! The law being hard 
upon us, we're not exuctly soft upon B; for besides charging B the regular in- 
terest, we get B's premicm, and B's friends’ premiums, and we charge B for 
the bond, and, whether we accept him or not, we charge B for “ inquiries” (we 
keep a man at a pound a week to make ‘em), and we charge B a trifle for the 
secretary ; and, in short, my good follow, we stick it into B up bill and down 
= ~ make a —_— comfortable little property out of him. Ha, ha, ha! 

anve GB, In povnt of fact,’ said Tigg, pointing tothe cabriolet, ‘a vgh- 
bred horse be is Ha, ha, ha!’ = : ma 

Jonas enjoyed this joke very much indeed. 
of humour. 

* Then,’ said Tigg Montagne, ‘we grant annuities on the very lowest and 
most advantageous terms known in the money market; and the old ladies and 
gentlemen down in the country buy ‘em. Ha, ha, ha! 
— perhaps. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

* But there's responsibility in that,’ said Jonas, looking doubtful. 

*Ttake it all myself,’ said Tigg Montague. ‘Here I am, responsible for 
everything. The only responsible person in the establishment? Ha, ha, ha! 
Then there are the Life Insurances without loans; the common policies. Very 
profiteble, very comfortable. Money down, you know; repeated every year ; 
eapital fun!’ 

* Bot when they begin to fall in,’ observed Jonas, ‘ it's all very we ll, while 
the _ is young, but when the policies begin to die—that's what I am think. 
ing of. 

* At the first start, my dear fellow,’ said Montague, ‘to show you how correct 
your judgment is, we had a couple of unlucky deaths that brought us down to 
a grand piano.’ 

* Brought you down where?’ cried Jonas. 

‘I give you my sacred word of honour,’ said Tigg Montague, ‘tnat I raised 
money on every other individual piece of property, and was left alone in the 
world with a grand piano. And ic was an upright-grand teo, so that I coulda't 
even sit upon it. Gut, my dear fellow, we got over it. We granted a great 
many new policies that week (liberal allowance to solicitors, by the bye), and 
B% over it in no time. Whenever they should chance to fall in heavily, es 
you very justly observe they may, one of these days; then— he finished the 
sentence in so low a whisper, that only one disconnected word was audible, and 
that imperfectly But it sounded like ‘ Bolt.’ 

* Why, you're as bold as brass!" said Jovas, in the utmost admiration. 

* A man can well afford to be as bold as brass, my good fellow, when he gets 


gold in exchange Y cried the chairman, with a laugh that shook him from head 
to foot. * You'll dine with me to-morrow?’ 


*At what time!’ asked Jonas 
* Seven. Here’s my card. Take the documents. I see you'll join us!’ 
f don't know about that,’ said Jonas. * There's a good deal to be looked 

into first.’ 

‘You shall lock,’ said Montague, 
and everything you please. 
made for it Boliem " 

Obedient to the summons and the little bell, the waistcoat appeared. 
charged to show Jonas out, it went before ; 
usuel, * By your leave there, by your leave ! 
qy your leave!’ 


It was quite in his peculiar vein 


And we pay ‘em too 


slapping him on the back, ‘ into anything 
But you'll jon us, 1 am convinced. You were 


Being 
and the voice within it cried, as 
Gentlemen from the board-room, 


The lower story of the house was occupied by a wealthy tradesman, bat Mr. 
Montague had all the upper portion, and splendid lodging 1t was. The room 
in which he received Jonas was a spacious and elegant apartment, furnished 
with extreme magnificence: decorated with pictures, copies from the antique 
in alabaster and marble, china vases, lofty mirrors, crimson hangings of the 
richest sik, gilded carvings, luxurious couches, glistening cabinets inlaid with 
precious woods ; costly toys of every sort in negligen: abundance. The only 
guests besides Jonas were the Doctor, the resident Direetor, and two other 
gentlemen, whom Montague presented in due form. 

‘ My dear friend, I am delighted tu see you Jobling you know, I believe !’ 

‘I think so,’ said the Doctor pleasantly, as he stepped out of the circle to 
shake hands. ‘I trust I have that honour. I hope su. My cear sir, i see 
you well. Quite well! That's well!’ 

‘Mr. Wolt,’ said Montague, as soon as the Doctor would allow him to intro- 
duce the two others. ‘Mr. Chuzzlewit. Mr Pip, Mr. Chuzzlewit.’ 

Both gentlemen were exceedingly happy to have the honour of making Mr. 
Chuzzlewit’s acquaintance. The Doctor drew Jonas a little apart, and whis- 
pered behind his hand : 

‘Men of the world, my dear sir—men of the world. Hem! Mr. Wolf— 
literary character—you needn't mention 1t—remarkably clever weekly paper— 
oh, remarkably clever! Mr. Pip—theatrical man—capital man to know—oh, 
capital man !" 

* Well!" said Wolf, folding his arms and resuming a conversation which the 
arrival of Jonas had interrupted. ‘And what did Lord Nobley say to that!’ 

‘Why,’ returned Pip, with an oath, * he didn’t know what to say. Damme, 
sir, if he wasn’t as mute as a poker But you know what a good fellow Nob- 
ley is!’ 

* The best fellow in the world!’ cried Wolf. * It was only last week that 
Nobley said to me, ** By Gad, Wolf, 1 've got a living to bestow, and if you had 
but been brought op at the University, strike me blind if I wouldn't have made 
| & parson of you!’ 
ae Jast like him,’ said Pip with another oath. 

it!’ 

‘Not a doubt of it, said Wolf. ‘ But you were going to tell us'— 

‘Oh, yes!’ cried Pip. ‘Tobe sure. So Iwas. At first he was damb— 
sewn up, dead, sir—but after a minute he said to the Duke, “ Here's Pip. Ask 
Pip. Pip’s our mutual friend. Ask Pip. He knows.” ‘ Damme!” said the 
Duke, ** Lappeal to Pip then. Come, Pip. Bandy or not bandy! Speak oat!” 
** Bandy, voor Grace, by the Lord Harry!” said I. “ Ha, ha!” laughed the 
Duke “To be sure she is. Bravo, Pip. Well said, Pip. I wish I may die if 
you're nota trump, Pip. Pop me down among your fashionable visitors when- 
ever I'm in town, Pip.” And so I do, to this day.’ 

The conclusion of this story gave immense satisfaction, which was in no de- 
gree lessened by the announcement of dinner. Jonas repaired to the dining- 
room, along with his distinguished host, and took his seat at the board bei ween 
that individual and his friend the Doctor. The rest feli into theirplaces like 
men who were well accustomed to the house; and dinner was done full :ustice 
to, by all parties. 

it was as goud a one as money (or credit, no matter which) could preduce 
The dishes, wines, and fruits were of the choicest kind. Everything was 
elegantly served. The plate was gorgeous. Mr. Jonas was in the midst of a 
calculation of the value of this nem alone when his host disturbed him. 





‘And he'd have done 








Mr. Montague being left alone, pondered ‘or some moments, and then said, 


*‘ Here he is, sir.’ And he promptly entered: shutting the board-room door 


December 2, 
‘A glass of wine ” Poe 


*Oh !’ said Jonas, who had had several : 
as you like! It's too to refuse.’ Glasses already. ‘As much of that, 


* Well said, Mr. Chuzzlewit!" cried Wolf. 

. —_ Gog, upon my soul!’ said Pip. 

‘Positively, you know, that’s—ha, ha, ha!’ observed i 
down his knife and fork for one instant, and then going cr ae vale 
me!]—* that's opignames 3 quite!’ . 

* You ‘re tolerably comfortable, I hope?’ said Tigg, apart to J. 

‘Oh! You needn't trouble your ont about Bo rary “Famous !? 

* 1 thought it best not to have a party,’ said Tigg. ‘ You feel that?’ ; 

‘ Why, what do you call this!’ retorted Jonas. * Youdon’t mean to say you 
do this every day, do you?’ 

* My dear fellow,’ said Montague, shrugging his shoulders, ‘every day of my 
life, when I dine at home. This is my common style. It was of no use hay 
anything uncommon for you. You'd have seen through it. * You'll have 
a party ' said Crimple. * No, I won't,” I said; * he shall take us in the 
rough!” * 

* And pretty smooth too, ecod!’ said Jonas, glancing round the table. ‘ This 
don’t cost a trifle.’ 

* Why, to be candid with you, it does not,’ returned the other. ‘But I like 
this sort of thing. It’s the way I spend my money.’ 

Jonas thrust bis tongue into his cheek, and said, * Was it?’ 

‘ When you join us, you won't get rid of your share of the profits in thesame 
way 1’ eaid Tigg. 

* Quite different,’ retorted Jonas. 

* Well, and you're right,’ said Tigg, with friendly candour. - You needn't. It's 
not necessary. One ofa Company must do it tu hold the connexion together ; 
but, as I take a pleasurein it, that’s my department. You don’t mind dining 
expensively at ano her man’s expense, | hope!’ 

*Not « bit,’ said Jonas. 

*Then | hope you'll often dine with me?’ 

‘Ab!’ sad Jonas, ‘I don’t mind. On the contrary.’ 

* And I'll never attempt to talk business to you over wine, I take my oath,’ 
said Tigg. ‘Oh deep, deep, deep of you this morning! I must tell ‘em that. 
They're the very men to enjoy it. Pip, my good fellow, I've a splendid little 
trait to tell you of my friend Chuzzlewit, who ir the deepest dog | know : I give 
you my sacred word of honour he is the deepest dog | know, Pip ! 

Pip swore a frightful oath that he was sure of it already ; and the anecdote, 
being told, was received with loud applause, as an ineontestible proof of Mr. 
Jonas’s greatness. Pip, in a natural spirit of emulation, then related some in- 
stances of his own deptt ; and Wolf, not to be left behind-hand, recited the 
leading points of one or two vastly humorous articles he was then preparing. 
These iucubrations, being of what he called ‘a warm complexion,’ were highly 
approved; and all the company agreed that they were full of point. 

*Men of the world, my dear sir,’ Jobling whispered to Jonas; ‘thorough 
men of the world! To a professional person like myself, it’s quite refreshing 
tu come irto this kind of society. It’s not only agreeable—and nothing can 
ce more agreeable—but it's philosophically improving. It’s character, my dear 
sir; character!’ 

It is so pleasant to find real merit appreciated, whatever its particalar walk 
in life may be, that the general harmony of the company was doubtless much 
promoted by their knowing that the two men of the world were held in great 
esteem by the upper classes of society, and by the gallant defenders of their 
ceuntry in the army and navy, but particularly the former. ‘The least of their 
stories had a colonel in it; lords were as plentiful as oaths; and even the Blood 
Royal ran in the muddy channel of their personal recollections. 

*Mr. Chuzzlewit didn’t know him, I’m afraid,’ said Wolf, in reference to 
a certain personage of illustrious descent, who had previously figured in a 
reminiscence. 

‘No,’ said Tigg. ‘But we must bring him into contact with this sort of 
fellows.’ 

‘ He was very fond of lizerature,’ observed Wolf. 

‘Was he?’ said Tigg. 

‘Oh, yes: he took my paper regularly for many years. Do you know he 
said some good things now and then! He asked a certain Viscount, who's a 
friend of mne—Pip knows him—‘* What's the editor’s name, what's the edi- 
tor's name!” ** Wolf.’’* ‘Wolf, eh? Sharp biter, Wolf. We inust keep the 
wolf from the door, as the proverb says,” It was very well. And being com- 
plimentary, I printed it.’ 

The conversation now becoming general, Mr. Jonas’s opinion was frequent- 
lv consulted; and as it was generally in full accordance with the sentiments of 
Mr. Pip, that gentieman was extremely gratified. Indeed, both himself and 
Wolf had so much in cemmon with Jonas, that they became very amicable ; and 
between their increasing friendship and the fumes of wine, Jonas grew talka- 





tive. 

It does not follow in the case of such a person that the more talkative he be- 
comes, the more agreeable he is ; on the contrary, his merits show to most ad- 
vantage, perhaps, insilence, Having no means, as he thought, of putting bim- 
self on an equality with the rest, but by the assertion of that depth and sharp- 
ness on which he had been complimented, Jonas exhibited that faculty to the 
utmost; and was so deep and so sharp that he lost himself in his own 
profundity, and cut his fingers with his own edge-tools. 

Whether the two gentlemen who contributed so much to the Doctor's philo- 
sophical knowledge (by the way, the Doctor slipped off quietly, after swallow- 
ing his usual amount of wine) had had their cue distinctly from the host, or took 
it from what they saw and heard, they acted their parts very well. They soli- 
cited the honour of Jonas’s better acquaintance ; trusted that they would have 
the pleasure of introducing him into that elevated society in which he was so 
well qualified to shine; and informed him, in the most friendly manner, that 
the advantages of their respective establishments were entirely at his control. 
Jn a word, they said ‘ Be one of us!’"And Jonas said he was infinitely obliged 
to them, and he would be : adding within himself, that so long as they ‘ stood 
treat,’ there was nothing he would like better. 

Some champagne punch gave anew though temporary fillip to the enter- 
tainments of the evening. For after leading to some notsy pro cedings, which 
were not at all intelligible, it ended in the unsteady departure of the two gen- 
tlemen of the world, and the slumber of Mr. Jonas upon one of the sofas. 





Ashe could not be made to understand where he was, Mr. Bailey received 
orders to call a hackney-coach, and take him home: which that young gentle- 
| man roused himself from an uneasy sleep in the hall, to do—It being now sb 
most three o'clock in the morning, 

‘Is he booxed, do you think!’ whispered Crimple, as himself and partner 
stood in 4 distant part of the room observing him as he lay. 

‘Ay!’ said Tigg, in the same tone. ‘ With a strong iron, perhaps. Has 
Nadgett been here to-night ?’ 

‘Yes. I went outto him. Hearing you had company, he went away.’ 

‘Why did he do that?’ 

‘He said he would come back early in the morning, before you were out of 
bed’ 

‘ Tell them to be sure and send him up to my bedside. Hush! Here's the 
boy ! Now, Mr. Bailey take this gentleman home, and see him safely in. Hallo 
here! Why, Chuzzlewit, halloa!’ 

They got him upright with some difficulty, and assisted him down stairs, 
where they put his hat upon his head, and tumbled him into the coach. Mr. 
Bailey having shut him in, mounted the box beside the coachman, and smoked 
his cigar with an air of particular satisfaction ; the undertaking in which he 
was engaged having a free and sporting character about it, which was quite 
| congenial to his taste. 

Arriving m due time at the house in the city, Mr. Bailey jumped down, and 
expressed the lively nature of his feelings, in a knock: the like of which had 
probably not been heard in that quarter snce the great fire of London. 
Going out into the road to observe the effect of this feat, he saw that a dim 
light, previously visible at an upper window, had been already removed and was 
travelling down stairs. ‘To obtain a foreknowledge of the bearer of this taper, 
Mr. Bailey lipped back to the door again, and put his eye to the keyhole. 

It was the merry one herself. But sadly, strangely altered! So careworn 
| and dejected, so faltering and full of fear; so failen, humbled, broken ; that to 
have seen her, quiet in her coffin, would have been a less surprise. 

She sct the light upon a br cket in the hall. and laid her hand upon her 
heart; upon her eyes; upon her burning head. Then she came on towards 
| the door, with such a wild and borried step. that Mr. Bailey lost his self-pos- 
session, and stil had his eye where the keyhole had been, when she opened it. 

‘Aha!’ sad Mr. Bailey, with an effort. ‘There you are, are you! What's 
the matter! Ain't you well, though? 

In the midst of her astonishment as she recognized him in his altered dress, 
| so much of her old smile came back to her face that Bailey was giad. But 

next moment he was sory egain, for he saw tears standing in ber poor dim 
eyes A 
| * Don’t be frightened,’ said Bailey. ‘There ein’t nothing the matter. I've 
| brought home Mr. Chuzzlewit. He ain't ill. He's only a little swipey, you 
know.’ Mr. Bailey reeled in his boots, to express his intoxicatiod. 

‘Have you come from Mrs. Todger’s *’ asked Merry, trembling. 
| ‘ Todgers's, bless you! No! cried Bailey. ‘I haven" got nothing to do 
| with Todgers’s. J cut that connexion long ago. He’s been a dining with my 
| governor at the west-end. Didn’s you know he was a comin’ to see us* 








| 
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Continued on page 593. 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Continued from page 592. 

* No,’ said she, faintly. 

‘Ob yes! We're heavy swells too, and so I tell you. Don’: you come out, 
a catching cold in your head. J'll wake him!’ And Mr. Bailey, expressing in 
his demeanour a perfect confidence that he could carry him in with ease, if 
necessary, opeaed the coach door, let down the steps, and giving Jonas a shake, 
cried, * We've got home, my flower! Tumbie up then !" 

He was so fur recovered as to be able to respoud to this appeal, and to come 
stumbling out of the coach in a heap, to the hazard of Mr. Bailey's person. 


When he got upon the pavement, Mr. Bailey first butted at him in front, and | 


then dexterously propped him up behind ; and having steadied him by these 
means, he assisted him in the house. 

* You go up first with the light,’ said Bailey to Mrs. Jonas, * aud we'll fol 
lor. Don't tremble so. He won't hurt you. When /'ve had a drop too 
mach, I'm full of good natur myself ’ 

She went on betore ; and her husband and Bailey, by dint of tumbling over 
each vther, and knocking themselves abuut, got at last into the sitting room 
above stairs, where Jonas staggered into a seat. 

‘There! said Mr Bailey. * He's all right now. Y ou ain't got nothing to 
ery for, bless you! He's righter than a trivet !’ 

The ill-favoured brute, with dress awry, and sodden face, and rampled hair, 
eat b'inking and d:ouping, and rolling his wiotic eyes about, until becoming con 
scious by degrees, he recognized his wife, and shook his fist at her. 

‘Ah!’ cried Mr. Bailey, sqoaring his arms with a sudden emotion. * What, 
you're wicious, are you! Would you,though! You'd better not!’ 

“ * Pray, go away!’ said Merry ‘Bailey, my good boy, go home. Jonas !’ 
she said ; timidly laying her hand upon his shoulder, and beading her head down 
ever him; ‘Jonas!’ 

* Look at her!’ cried Jonas, pushing her off with his extended arm. ‘ Look 
here! Look ather! Here's a bargain for a man!’ 

‘Dear Jonas !’ 

* Dear Devil !’ be replied, with a fierce gesture. You're a pretty clog to be 
tied to a man for life, you mewling, white-taced cat! Get out of my sight!’ 

‘IT know you don’t mean it, Jonas You wouldn't say it if you were sober, 

With affected gaiety she gave Builey a piece of money, and sgain implored 
him to be gone. Her entreaty was so earnest, that the boy had not the heart 
to stay there. But he stopped at the bottom of the stairs, and listened. 

‘I wouldn’t say it if 1 was sober!’ retorted Jonas. ‘You know better. 
Have I never said it when I was sober ’’ 

‘Often, indeed !’ she answered through tears. 

‘Hark ye!’ cried Jonas, stamping his foot upon the ground. ‘You made 


me bear your pretty hvymorous once, and ecod I'il make you bear mine now. | | 


always promised myself I would. I marred you that I might. I'll know 
who's master, and who's slave !” 

* Heaven knows I am voedient!’ said the sobbing girl. ‘Much more so than 
I ever thought to be!’ 

Jonas laughed in his drunken exultation. ‘What! you're finding it oot, are 
you! Patience, and you willin time! Griffins have claws, my girl. There's 
not a pretty slight you ever put upon me, nor a pretty trick you ever played 
me, nor a pretty insolence you ever showed me, that i won’t pay back a hun- 
dred-fold. What else did 1 marry you ior. You, too!’ he said, with coarse 
contempt. 

It might have softened him—indeed it might—to hear her turn a little frag- 
ment of a song he used to say he liked; trying,with a heart so full, te win him 
back 
*Oho!" he said, ‘ you're deaf, are you? You don't hear me, eh! So 
much the better fur you. [hate you. I hate myself, for having been fool 
enough to strapa pack upon my back for the pleasure of treading on it when- 
ever| chose. Why, things have opened to me, now, so that I might marry 
almost whom I liked. But | wouldn't ; Id keep single. I ought to be single, 
amony the friends J know. Instead of that, here | am, tied like a log to you 
Pah! Why do you show your pale face whenI come home! Am I never to 
ferget you!’ 

* How late it is !’ she said cheerfully : opening the shutter, after an interval 
of silence. ‘ Broad day, Jonas !’ 

‘ Broad day or black night, what do J care !’ was the kind rejoinder. 

‘ The night passed quickly too. I don’t mind sitting up, at ail.’ 

‘Sit up for me again, if you dare !’ growled Jonas. 

* I was reading,’ she proceeded, ‘all night long. I began when you went 
out, and read till youcame heme again. Ihe strangest story, Jonas! And 
true, the book says. I'll tell it you to-morrow.’ 

‘True, was it!’ said Jonas, doggealy. 

‘So the book says ’ 

* Was there anything in it, about a man’s being determined to conquer his 
wife, break her spirit, bend her temper, crush all her humours like so many 
notshells — kill her, for aught I know ?” said Jonas. 

‘No. Not a word,’ she answered quickly. 

‘Ab!’ he returned. *‘‘Ihat'll be a true story though, before long ; for all the 
book says nothing about it. It’s a lying book I see. A fit book for a lying 
reader. But you're deaf. I forgot that.’ 

‘There was another interval of silence ; and the boy was stealing away when 
he heard her footsteps on the floor, and stopped. She went up to him, as it 
seemed, and spoke lovingly ; saying that she would defer to him in everything, 
and would consult his wishes and obey them, and they might te very bappy if 
he would be gentle with her. He answereu with an imprecation, and— 

Not with a blow! Yes. Stern truth against the base-souled villain : with 
a blow. 

No angry cries: no loud reproaches. Even her weeping and her sobs were 
stifled by her clinging round him. She only said, repeating it in agony of 
heart, How could he, could he, could he—and lost utterance in tears 

Ob woman, God-beloved in old Jerusalem! The best among us need dew! 
tightly with thy faults, if only for the punishment thy natore will endore, in 
bearing heavy evidence against us, on the Day of Judgment ! 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 

It may have been the restless remembrance of what he had seen and heard 
over-uight, or it may have been no deeper mental operation than the discovery 
that he had nothing to do, which caused Mr. Bailey, on the following afternoon, 
to feel particularly disposed for agreeable society, and prompted him to pay a 
visit to his friend Poll Sweedlepipe. 

On the little bell giving clamorous notice of a visiter's approach (for Mr 
Bailey came in at the door with a lunge, to get as much sound out of the bell 
as possible), Poll Sweedlepipe desisted from the contemplation of a favourite 
owl, and gave his young friend hearty welcone. 

‘ Why, you look smarter by day,’ said Poll, ‘than you do by candlelight. I 
never see such a tight young dasher.’ 

* Reether so, Polly. How's our friend Sairah 1’ 

* Oh, she’s pretty well,’ said Poll. * She's at home.’ 

*There’s the remains of a fine woman about Sairah, Poll,’ observed Mr. 
Bailey, with genteel indifference. 

‘Oh!’ thought Poll, ‘he's old. He must be very old !’ 

*Too much crumb, you know,’ said Mr. Bailey ; ‘too fat, Poll. But there's 
many worse at her time of life.’ 

* The very owl's a opening his eyes !’ thought Poll. ‘1 don’t wonder at it, in 
a bird of his opinions.’ 

He happened to have been sharpening his razors, which were lying open in 
a row, while a huge strop dangled from the wall. Glancing at these prepara- 
tions, Mr Bailey stroked his chin, and a thought appeared wo occur to him. 

* Poll,’ be said, ‘1 ain’t as neat as I could wi-h about thegills. Being here, 
I may as well havea shave, and get trimmed close.’ 

The barber stood aghast; but Mr Bailey divested himself of his neckcloth 
and sat down in the easy shaving chair with all the dignity and confidence in life 
There was no resisting his manner. The evidence of sight and touch become 
as nothing. His chin was as smooth as a new-laid egg or a scraped Dutch 
cheese ; but Poll Sweediepipe wouldn't have ventured to deny, on affidavit 
that he had the beard of a Jewish rabbi 

‘Go with the grain, Poll, all rou.d, please,’ said Mr. Bailey, ecrewing up his 
face for the reception of the lather. * You may do wot you like with the bits of 
whisker. | don'tcare for ’em.’ 

The meek litle barber stood gazing at him with the brush and soep-dish tn 
his hand, stirring them round and round in a lodicruus uncertainty, as if he 
were disabled by some fascination from beginning. At last he made a dash at 
Mr. Batley’s cheek. Then he stopped again, as if the ghost of a beard had 
suddenly receded from his touch; but recerving mild encouragement from Mr 
Bailey, in the form of an adjuration to ‘Gu mm and win,’ he lathered him boun- 
tifully. Mr. Barley smiled through the suds in his ea isfection 

*Gen'ly over the stones, Poll. Go a-t ptoe over the pimples !’ 

Poll Sweediepipe obeyed, and scraped the lather off again with particular 
care. Mr. Bailey squinted at each successive dab, as it was deposited on a 
cloth on his left shoulder, and he seemed, wits a microscopic eye, to detect 
bri-tles im it; for be murmured more than once, ‘ Reether redder than I could 


wish, Poll.’ The operation beir g concluded, Pau! fel back and stared at him 


again, while Mr. Bailey, wiping his face on the jack-towel, remarked, ‘that 
arter late hours nothing freshened up aman so much as a easy shave.’ 

He was in the act of tying his cravat at the glass, without his coat, and Poll 
had wiped his razor, ready for the next customer, when Mrs. Gamp, coming 
down stairs, looked in at the shop-door to give the barber neighbourly good 
day. Feeling for her unfortunate situation, in having conceived a regara for 
himself which it was not in the nature of things that he could return, Mr. Bailey 
hastened to soothe her with words of kindness 

* Hallo!’ he said, ‘Sairah! I needn't ask you how you've been this long 
time, for you're in full bloom. All a blowin’ and a growm’, ain’ she, Polly !’ 

* Why, deat the Bragian boldness of that boy |’ cred Mrs. Gamp, though not 
displeased. * What a imperent young sparrow itis! | wouldn't be that cre- 
tur’s mother not for fifty pound !” 

Bailey regarded this as a delicate confession of her attachment, and a hint 
that uo pecuniary gain could recompense her for its being rendered hopeless 
He feit flattered. Bistenseestie affection is always flattering. 

* Ah, dear!’ moaned Mrs. Gamp, sinking into the shaving chair. ‘ That there 
blessed Hull, Mr. Sweedlepipe, has done his wery best to conker me Of all 
the trying invalieges in this wally of the shadder, that one beats ‘em black and 
blue.’ 

It was the practice of Mrs. Gamp and her friends in the profession, to say 
this of all the easy customers; as having at once the effect of discouraging 
competitors for office, and accouuting for the necessity of high living on the part 
of the nurses. 

* Talk of constitooshun !' Mrs. Gamp observed. ‘A person's constitooshun 
need be made of bricks to stand it. Mrs Harris jestly says to me, but Uother 
day, “Oh! Sairey Gamp,” she says, * how is itdone !"" “Mrs Harris, ma'am,” 
I says to her, “‘ we gives no trast ourselves, and puts a deal o’ trust elsevere 
these is our religious feelins, and we finds ‘em answer.’ * Sairey,” says Mrs 
Harris, sech is life. Vich likeways is the hend of all things !""’ 
| The barber gave a soft murmur, as much as to say that Mrs. Harris's remark, 
though perhaps not quite so intelligible as could be desired from such an au- 
| thority, did equal honour to her head and to her heart. 

‘And here,’ continued Mrs Gamp, ‘ and here 4m 1a goin’ twenty mile in 
distant, on as wentersome a chance as ever any one as monthlied ever run, | do 
believe. Says Mrs. Harris, with a woman's and a mother’s art a beatin’ in her 
homan breas!, says she to me, “ You're not a goin,’ Sairey, Lord forgive you !" 
“Why am I not a going, Mrs. Harris!” [ replies. ‘Mrs. Gill,” I says, ** wos 
never wrong with six; and is it likely, ma’am—l ast you as a mother—that 
she will begin to be unreg’lar now. Often and often have I heerd him say,” | 
|says to Mrs. Harris, *‘ meaning Mr. Gill, that he would back his wife agen 
Moore's almanack, to name the very day and hour, fornnepence farden. Js it 
likely, ma‘am,” I says, ‘as she will failthis once?’ Says Mrs Harris, * No, 
ma’am, not in the course of nater. But,” che says, the tears a fillin’ in her 
eyes, ‘you knows much bettercr than me, with your experienge, how little 
puts us out. A Punch’'s show,” she says, ‘a chimbley sweep, a newfund 
landdog, or a drunkin man, a comin’ round the corner sharp, may do it” So 
it may, Mr. Sweedlepipes,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘ there’s no deniging of it; and 
though my books is clear for full a week, I takes a anxious art along with me, | 
do assure you, sir.’ 

* You're so full of zeal, you see!’ suid Poll. ‘* You worrit yourself so.’ 

‘Worrit myself!’ cried Mrs. Gamp, raising her bangs and turning up her 
eyes. ‘ You speak the truth in that, sir, if you never speaks no more, ‘twixt 
this and when two Sundays jines together. I feels the suflerins of other people 
more than [ feels my own, thongh no one mayn't suppoge it. The fam lies |’ ’e 
had,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘if all wos knowd, and credit done where credits doo, 
would take a week to chris’en at Saint Polge’s fontin '’ 

* Where's the patient going !’ asked Sweedlepipe. 

‘Into Har'fordshire, which is his native air, But native airs nor native graces 
neither,’ Mrs. Gamp observed, ‘ won't bring him round.’ 

‘So bad as that?’ inquired the wistful barber. ‘Indeed !' 

Mrs Gamp shook her head mysteriously, and pursed up her lips. ‘There's 
fevers of the mind,’ she said, ‘as well as body. You may take your slime 
drafts till you flies into the air with efferwescence; but you won't cure that.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the barber opening his eyes, and putting on his raven aspect, * Lor!’ 

‘No. You make yourself as light as any gash balloon,’ said Mrs. Gamp 
‘ Bat talk, when you're wrong in your head and when you're in your sleep, of 
certain things; and you'll be heavy in your mind.’ 

‘Of what kind of things now!’ inquired Poll, greedily biting his nails in his 
| great interest. ‘Ghosts?’ 
| Mrs. Gamp, who perhaps had becn already tempted further than she had in- 
| tended to go, by the barber’s stimulating curiosity, gave a sniff of uncommon 
significance, and said, it did.\’t matter. 

* I'm a going down with my patient in the coach this arternoon,’ she proceeded 
‘I'm a going to stop with him a day or so, till he gets a country nuss (drat them 
country nusses, much the orkard hussies knows about their bis'ness) ; and then 
I'm a comin’ back ; and that’s my trouble, Mr. Sweedlepipes. tut [ hope that 
everythink “Il only go on right and comfortable as long as I’m away; perwisin 
which, as Mrs. Harris says, Ms Gill is welcome to choose her own time : all 
\imes of the day bein’ equally the same to me.’ 

During the progress of the foregoing remarks, which Mrs. Gamp had addressed 
exclusively to the barber, Mr. Batley had been tying his cravat, getting on his 
| cont, and making hideous faces at himself in the giass. Being now personally 
addressed by Mrs. Gamp, he turned round, and mingled in the conversation 

‘You ain't been in the city, I suppose, sir, since we was all three there to- 
gether,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘at Mr. Chuzziewit's?’ 

‘Yes, | have, Saran. I was there, last night.’ 

‘Last night!’ cried the Barber. 

‘Yes, Poll, reether so. You can call it this morning if you like to be particular. 
He dined wib us.’ 

‘Who does that young Limb mean by “ hus!” 
impatient emphasis 

*Me and my Governor, Ssirah. He dined at our house. We wos very 
merry, Sairah. So much so, that I was obliged to see him home in a hackney 
coach at three o'clock in the morn ng.’ It was on the tip of the boy's tongue to 
relate what bad followed ; but remembering how easily it might be carned to 
his master’s ears, and the repeated cautions he had had from Mr. Crimple * not 
to chatter,’ he checked himself: adding only, ‘She was sitting up, expecting 


’ 


, 





’ 


said Mrs. Gamp, with most 


‘ And all things considered,’ said Mrs Gamp sharply, ‘ she might have know'd 
better than to go a tiring herself out, by doin’ anythink of the sort. Did they 
seem pretty pleasant toge:her, sir 1?’ 

‘Ob, yes,’ answered Bailey, * pleasant enough ’ 

‘I’m glad on it,’ said Mrs, Gamp, with a second sniff of significance. 
| *They haven't been married so long,’ observed Poll, rubbing his hands, ‘ that 
they need be anything but pleasant yet awhile.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Gamp, with a third significant signal. 

* Especially,’ pursued the Barber, ‘ when the gentleman bears such a charac- 
ter as you gave him.’ 

‘I speak as | find, Mr. Sweedlepipes,’ said Mrs. Gamp. ‘ Forbid it should 
be otherways! But we never knows wot's hidden in each other's hearts ; and 
if we had glass winders there, we'd need to keep the shutters up, some onus, I 
do assure you!’ 

* But you don’t mean to say —Po | Sweedlepipe began. 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Gamp, cutting him very short,‘ I don't. Don't think I do 
The torters of the Imposition shoulda’t wake me ownl did. All I say is,’ added 
the good woman, raising and folding ber shaw! about her, ‘that the Ball's « 
waitin, and the precious moments is a flyin’ fast.’ 

‘The little barber having in his eager curiosity a great desire to see Mre 
Gamp’s patient, propo.ed to Mr. Baiey that they should accompany her to the 
Bull, and witness the departure of the coach. That young gentieman assent 
ing, they all went out together. 

Arriving at the tavern, Mrs Gamp (who was full-dressed for the journey, 
in her latest suit of mourning) left her trieods to enterta‘n theowselves in the 
yard, while she ascended to tue sick room, where her feliow-labourer Mrs. Prig 
was dressing the invalid 

Hie was so wasted, that it seemed as if his bones would rattle when they 
|} moved him. His cheeks were sunkeo, and his eyes unnaturally large. He lay 

back in the easy chair ike one more dead than bwing; and rolled his languid 
| eves towards the door when Mrs Garnp appeared, as painfully as if ‘heir weight 
| alone were burdensome to move 








| * And how are we by thistime?’ Mrs Gamp observed. ‘ We looks charm- 
wg.’ 

‘We looks a deal charminger thaw we are, then,’ returned Mrs. Prig, a little 
chafed in hertemper. ‘We got oat of bed back’ards, I think, tor we're as cross 
as two sticks | neve ha man He wouldn't have been washed, :f he'd 

| had his own way’ 

* She put the ‘soap omy mouth,’ said the unfortunate patient, feebly 

| *Couldn’t you keep it shut then *’ retorted Mre Pug ‘ Whe do you ty nk's 
| ) wash one feater and miss another, and wear one’s eyes out with all manner 


| of fine-work of that descrip’ion, for halfa-crown a day! If you want to be tit- 
livated, you must pay accordin , 
*Ob dear me!’ ered the pavient, ‘ ob dear, oh dear!’ 


*There '' said Mre Prig, ‘that's the way he's been a conducting of himself, 
Sarah, ever since I got him out of bed, if you'll believe it,’ 

* Instead of being grateful,’ Mrs Gamp obeerved, * for ali our little ways. 
Oh, tie for shame, sir, tie for shame!’ 


Here Mrs. Prg seized the pavent by the chia, and began to rasp his unhappy 
head with a bar Srush 4d ; . . 


‘L suppose you don't like that, neither!’ she obeerved, stopping to look at him, 
It was just possible that he didn't, for the brush was a specimen of the hard- 
est kind of instrament producible by modern art; and his very eye-lids were 
red with the friction, Mrs Prig was gratified to observe the correctness of her 
supposiiion, an! said triumphantiy, * she know'd as much.’ 

When his bair was smoothed down comforiably into his eyes, Mre. Prig and 
Mrs. Ganp put on his neckerchief; adjasting his shirt-collar with great micety, 
so that the starched pots should also invade those organs, and afflict them 
with an artificial ophtvalmia. His waistcoat and coat were next arranged : 
and as every button was wrenched into a wrong button-hole, end the order of 
his boots was reversed, he presented on the whole rather a melancholy appear- 
ance. 

*T don’t think it's right,’ said the poor weak invalid. ‘I feel as if I was in 
somebody else's clothes I'm all on one side; and you've made one of my 
legs shorter than the other. There's « bottle in my pocket too. What do you 
make me sit opon a bottle for?!’ 

‘Deuce take the man! cried Mrs. Gamp, drawing it forth ‘If be ain't 
been and got my night-bottle here. I made a little cupboard of his coat when 
it hang behind the door, and quite forgot it, Betsey. You'll find a ingun or two, 
and a little tea and sugar in his ‘other pocket, my dear, if you'll jest be good 
enough to take ‘emout.’ 

Beisey es the property in question, together with some other articles 
of general chandlery; ond Mrs Gamp transferred them to her own pocket, 
which was @ species of nankeen pannier  Refroshment then arrived m the form 
of chops and strong ale, for the ladies, and a basin of beef-tea for the pations ; 
which refection was barely at en end when Joh» Westlock appeared, 

‘Up and dressed!’ cried Jobn, sitting down beside him. * That's brave. 
How do you feel 

‘Much better. But very weak.’ 

*No wonder You had ahard bout of it. But country air, and change of 
scene,’ satd John, ‘will make another man of you! Why, Mrs Gamp,’ he 
added, laughing, as he kindly arranged the sick man's garments, ‘ you have 
odd notions of a gentleman's dress.’ 

‘Mr. Leewsome an't a easy gent to get into bis clothes, sir,’ Mrs. Gamp re- 
plied with diguity ; ‘as me and Betsey Prig can certily alore the Lord Mayor 
and Uncommon Counsellors, if needful’ 

John was at that moment standing close in front of the sick men, in the act 
of releasing him from the torture of the collars before mentioned, when he said 
in a whisper, 

*Mr. Westlock, I don’t wish to be overheard. I have something very par- 
ticular and sirange to say to you, something that has been a dreadful weight 
on my mind, through this long illness.’ 

‘Don’t ask me what it is. [t's onnatoral and cruel ; frightful to think of; 
frightful to tell, frightful to know; frightful to have helped in. Let me kiss 
your hand for all your goodness to me. Be Kinder still, and don't ask me what 
nis!’ 

At first, John gazed at him, in great surprise; buf remembering how very 
much reduced he was, and how recently his brain bad been on fire with fever, 
believed that he was labouring under some imaginary horror, or despondent 
fancy. lor farther information on this pot, he took au opportunity of draw- 
ing Mrs. Gamp aside, while Betsey Prig was wrapping him in cloaks and 
shawls, and a ked her whether he was quite collected in his mind 

‘Oh biess you, no |’ said Mrs. Gamp. ‘He hates his nusses to this hour. 
They always does it, sir, {t's a certain sign. Lf you could have heard the 
poor dear soul a findin’ fault with me and Betsey Pry, not half an hour ago, 
you would have wondered how it is we dun't get fretted to the tomb,’ 

This almost covfiraed John in his suspicion ; so not taking what bad pass 
ed into any serious account, he resumed his former cheerfal manner and assiat- 
ed by Mrs Gamp and Betsey Prig, conducted Leewsome down-stairs to the 
coach, just then upon the point of starting 

Po.l Sweedlepipe was at the door with his arms tight-folded and his eyes wide 
open, and looked on with absorbing interest, while the sick man was slow! 
moved into the vehicle. His bony hands and haggard face impressed Poll 
wonderfully ; and he informed Mr. Bailey, m confidence, that he wouldn't 
have missed seeing*bim for a pound. Mr. Bailey, who was of a diflerent con. 
stitotion, remarked thathe would have stayed away for five shillings. 

It was a trouvlesome matter to adjust Mre. Gamp's loggage to her satiefac- 
tion ; for every package belonging to that lady had the meonvenient property 
of requiring to be pat in a boot by iteelf, and to have no other luggage near it, 
on pain of actions at law for heavy damages against the proprietors of the 
coach. The ombrella with the circular patch was particulariy hard to be got 
rid of, aud several times thrust out ite battered brass nozzle fiom improper 
crevices and chinks, to the great terror of the other passengers. Indeed in her 
intense anxiety to tiad a heveo of refage for this chattel, Mrs. Gamp so often 
moved it inthe course of five minutes, that it seemed not one umbrella but 
fifty. At length it wae lost, or said to be; and forthe next five minutes she 
was face to face with the ecoachman, go wherever he might, protesting that it 
should ‘be made good,’ though she took the question to the House of Com- 
mons. 

At last, her bundle, and her paterns, and her basket, and everything else, 
being disposed of, she took a friendly jeave of Poll and Mr. Bailey, dropped a 
curtsey t» John Westlock, and parted as from a cherished member of the sister- 
hood with Betsey Png. 

‘Wishin’ you lots of sickness, my darling creetur,’ Mrs. Gamp observed, 
‘and good places. It won't be long, I hope, afore we works together, off and 
on, again, Betsey; and may our next meetin’ be at alarge family's , where 
they al! take it reg'lar, one from another, turn and turn about, and has it 
business-like.’ 

‘1 don’t care how soon it is,’ said Mrs Prig ; ‘norhow many woeks it lasts.’ 

Mrs. Gamp,with a reply in @ congenial spirit.wae backing to the coach,when 
she came in contact with a lady and gentleman who were passing along the 
footway. 

* Take care, take care here '' cried the gentleman who was no other than 
Mr. Mould, the undertaker. ‘ Halloo! My dear! Why it’s Mrs, Gamp"’ 

‘What, Mr. Mould!’ exclaimed the nurse.‘ And Mrs. Mould! who would 
have thought as we should ever have a meetin’ here, I'm sure !’ 

‘ Going out of town, Mrs. Gamp?' cried Mould, * That's unusual, isn't it?’ 

‘It unusual, sir,’ eaid Mre Gamp. ‘ But only fora day or two at most. 
The gent,’ she whispered, ‘as | spoke abvut.’ 

‘What, in the coach ‘cried Mould. ‘The one you thought of recommend- 
ing’ Very odd. My dear, this will interest you, The gentleman that Mrs. 
Gamp thought likely to suit us, is in the coach, my love.’ 

Mrs. Mould was greatly interested 

‘Here, my dear. You can stand upon the doorstep,’ said Mould, ‘ and 
take a look at him. Ha! there he w. Where's my glass! Oh ! all right, 
I've got it. Do you see him, my dear.’ 

‘ Quite plain,’ said Mis Mould 

‘Upon my life, you know, this is a very singular circumstance,’ said Mould, 
quite delighted. ‘This is the sort of thing, my dear. I wouldn't have missed 
onany account. Itticklesene. It's interesting. It's almost « little play, you 
know. Ah! There be is! Tobesure, Looks poorly, Mrs. M., don't be 7’ 

Mre. Mould assented. 

‘He's coming cur way, perhsps, sfter all,’ said Mould. ‘Who knows! I 
feelas if l ought to show him some little attention, really. He don't seem a 
stranger to me. I'm very moch inclined to move my bat, my dear,’ 

* He's looking hard this way,’ said Mrs. Mould, 

‘Then I wilt!’ cred Mould. * How d’ye do, sit! I wish you good day. 
Ha' Hebowstoo. Very gentlemanly. Mrs. Gamp] has the oa in ber 
pocket, | have no doubt. This is very singular. my dear—and very pleasnt. 
Lam not superstitious, but i really seems as if one was destined to pay him 
those little melancholy civilities which belong to our peeular line of business 
There can be no kind of objection to your kissing your hand to him, my 
| dear.’ 

Mrs. Mou'd did so 
* Ha!’ ead Mould. ‘He's evidently gratified. Poorfellow! I'mqnuite glad 





you did it, my love. Bye, bye, Mee. Gamp ° saving liehend * There he 
goes; there he goes "’ 
So be did ; tor the coach rolled off as the words were spoken. Mr. and Mrs. 
| Mould, in bigh good humour, went their merry way, Mer. Bailey retired with 
| Poll Sweediepipe ## soon as possible , bot some little ume elapsed before he 
could remove his friend irom the ground, owing to the iwpreseion wrought cpon 
the barber's nerves by Mrs. Prig, whom he pronounced, in admiration of ber 
| beard, to be a woman of transcendent charms 
When the light cloud of busile hanging roend the coach was thus dispersed 
| Nadgett was seen in the darkes: box of the Bali coffee-room, looking wistfully 


jupat the clock—as ifthe man whe uever sppeered, werea little behind his 
| time. 






















































































































































































SPEECH OF SIR R. PEEL 


AT THE TAMWORTH DINNER, ON THE NECESSITY OF SCIENTIFIC IMPROVE 
MENT IN AGRICULTURE. 


e usual loyal toasts having been drunk, 
oe R Peel cai, ey the toast which stands next upon the paper is 
‘Prosperity to ths Tamworth Farmer's Club." | believe i is usual, on occa- 
sions of this kind, for those who occupy tue post which I occupy this evening 
—standing im the situation of patron o/ the club, and also being president of this | 
meeting, to preface 4 toast of this nature with some observations And you 
probably expect that I shall follow the example of those who have preceded 
me. Gentlemen, | should be sorry to disappoint these expectations , but, at 
the same time, | entreat of you to bear in mind that it is one of the fundamental 
rules of this society, that all topics having a tendency to create party hostility, 
or to introduce political discussion, are studiously excluded ; you may depend 
opon it that by me that rule shall not be violated. Gentlemen, this room has 
resounded with party speeches and party exultation, and no doubt it will so re- 
sound again. The successful candidatds meet here to congratulate their friends 
on their victory, and the defeated candidates meet here with their frends to 
account for their defeat, and to encourage better hopes for the future , but to- 
night both candidates and their political partisans may meet with perfect har- 
mony, and may be assured that nothing will be said to arouse any remembrance 
of party etrife (hear, hear). Nay, geutlemen, I will go farther, and de!iver it 
as my opinion, that the more your speeches are of a practical character—the 
more they relate to the particular subject that brings us together—the betier 
will it be for the interests of this society ; and if in the course of this evening 
any man will deliver two sentences giving information apon subjects connected 
with agriculture, or stimulating inquiry, he will render a greater service than if 
he delivered the most elaborate panegyric wpon the club or upon agriculture 
generally (hear, hear). Gentlemen, we are a farmers’ clul—we are not a so- 
ciety for the protection of agriculture—-we have nothing to do with any of the 
questions relating to agriculture which agitate the public mind and divide pub- 
lic opinion. We area club for the promotion of the science of agriculture— 
(cheers ) What we want is, to learn how, in the shortest time and at the least 
expense, to produce the greatest quantity of food for the consumption of man 
and other animals, without permanent injury tu the iand. Gentlemen, I know 
not how skill in agriculture can be obtained except in three ways—either by 
practical experience as agriculturalists from having followed the profession of 
a farmer, by acute and extended observations ; or by reading the treatises writ. 
ten upon agriculture, which is another mode ; and the third is, by mutual com- 
munication, by conversation, by asking questions, by having doubts solved, by 
comparing the result of experiments, aud receiving mutual information Gen- 
tlemen, | should be the last man to undervalue practical experience. If it is 
founded upon very extensive observations, it isof the utmost value ; but de. 
pend upon it, the British farmer is exposed to a competition which will make 
the mere reliance upon a limited practical experience a very imperfect resource 
(hear, bear). Ifa man’s experience be contined to his own district—if he has 
no opportunity of comparing his method of agriculture with the method of other 
districts of the country—if he takes it for granted that because he has been for 
forty or fifcy years employed as a farmer—il he takes it for granted that if he | 
pursues the method folowed by his father before him be will therefore prosper, 
and if he believes that practical experience is all that is necessary to ensure 
success, depend upon it be will be disappointed. It is impossible Jor any one 
to trave! tow miles through the country—it is impossible for a man to go out of 
his own parish, without seeing that the mere reliance upon personal experience 
will not ensure success. You seo different degrees of fertility upon lands of 
equal natural strength—you see the land cultivated by a farmer having merely 
the advantages of personal experience, and that of another introduce ng im- 
proved methods of cultivation, producing the greatest difference in the results, 
where oue brings to bear the advantages of chemical and geological science, 
while the other brings only the result of his own practical experience and per- 
sonal observation, Another mode is by having access to books, and having op- 
portunities of reading. Gentlemen, those opportunitics are afforded within this 
town. In this town a library has been established, to which every farmer can 
obtain access by the payment of a most moderate sum, not more than 1s a quar- 
tor, and by that payment every farmer in this district can have access to the li 
brary founded im this town, can take home books and make reference to them— 
and that library contains more than one hundied volumes of treatises of various 
kinds connected with agriculture. Another mode by which agricultural know- 
ledge may be promoted and extended (and I doubt whether it will not be found 
the most effectual mode), will be by meetings and societies of this kind (cheers) 
Not by meeting to listen to eloquent speeches, but for the purpose, on the part 
of the farmers, of conducting discussions upon particular points, by asking 
questions, having doubts solved, rubbing, as it were, each other's minds against 
each other, and thus communicating and receiving knowledge. These clubs 








which is made in London) were each mixed with wood-ashes and fine mould 
io the proportion of one bushel! cf guano, or Potter's manure, to six bushels of 
ashes, &e. A bushel of guano weighs about 85!b. Three bushels of gusno, 
and three bushels of Potters manure, making 510 lb , were put in two ridges 
at two different times, being at the rate uf 3 ewt. per acre, each of these ma- 
nures costing 14s. percwt. Half of each was pot into the ridges when the 
potatos were planted and the other half when the potatos were appearing 
about an inch out of the ground, covering in the gaano and Potter, by hoeing 
and raising the ridges. ‘Ihe potatos were planted the 4:h of April, and taken 
up early in October. The produce exceeded 600 bushels, the field having been 
previously exhausted and im very bad order. The total exyense, including 
every charge, was 16/., and at is. a bushel the profit on the two acres was id/ 
The value of the land was about 1/. per acre if let. I tried the Potter and 
guano manures in grass upland. When t) ere was no manure the produce was 
nearly double, and an increase of about one-third as compared with stable 
manure, which was put on the land late. On the grass land the guano and 
Potter's manure were vearly equal in their effects. This trial was not so sat 
isfactory, as the stable manure had been put on too late. I paid I4s. a cwt. for 
each of these artificial manures. The price, I understand, is now 12s. a cwt.’ 
Now, that was the result of the experiments, and [ believe they were made 
with perfect fairness. Atthe same time | don’t blame you, who have heard 
that stable manure will produce similar resulte. I cannot ask you to go to 
this expense, but I am prepared to doit, and I sha!l be ready to devote a por- 
tion of my land to the experiment, under the superintendeoce of a comm'tice 
~-to have the produce taken out at the proper season, and to test the result— 
(hear, hear.) So also with respect to the other deseriptions of manure; and 
if the landlord will devote a portion of the land he holds to different experi- 


—. December 2, 


Messrs. Willinks, at Amsterdam (gi : 

a, to the Barings in London, and from. hat pene ata Benjamin 
years the house of Baring and Co., through ail their hip 
have transacted the business, public and peifate: of the Onin a ow 
immense amount of mercantile business generally for American’ chiara “ 
Added to this (through the same influence), that house was given the accou ’ 
of the first bank of the United States, which expired in 1811. When the ae 
bank of the United States was chartered in 181 , they received the appointin. > 
of agent of the Bank of England, and for Europe generally, thus 2 pores “ 
the moneyed business of the banking institutions ot America and of the gael 
Government, and we may add, of the mercantile community, for a per iod of 
more than forty years past, realizing immense commissions and profits, and at 
all times holding large balances of the banks in their hands, giving them the 
appearance if not the reality of controlling a considerable part of the float in 

capital of the whole United States. It is reasonable to suppose that ion 
marks of confidence gave to the partners of the housc great influence in the 
British empire, and also in the Continent. The elder member of the firm Mr 
Francis Baring, was made a baronet ; this title descended to his eldest son 
Thomas Baring, who, without being a partner to the house, received with the 
title from Sir Francis the immense hereditary estates gained by the business 
operations confiled to that house by the American people. The two sons of 
Sir Thomas Baring, Thomas (candidate for the City) and John, are now part- 
ners of the house, while the second son of old Sir Francis (Alexander) who 
acted as senior partner of the house for more than thirty years, who married 
Miss Bingham, of Philadelphia, and retired from the Louee in 1828 with a 
fortune of two millions, is now Lord Ashburt a. Thus a few active young 
men from Exeter,in Devonshire, have, by the influence they possessed throug 






: the moneyed tions of the J ic sone Se" 
ments—say, siz half acres—in the inode pointed out by his tenants, that is a noneyed operations of the American Government and people, not only ad- 


mode in which the landlord, although not practically acquainted with agricul- 
ture, may, in my opinion, render important service—(cheers. ) 

Gentlemen, on a late occasion, in a neighbouring city, I took the opportu- 
nily, in speaking on the subject of leases, to observe that the habit of the 


country was adverse to the practice of granting leases ; but that if any tenants 


of mine felt that their position would be raised, and their confidence in the 


security of their tenure would be increased by it, and were to apply to me for 


vanced themselves to immense fortunes, but to distinguished marks of honour 
from their Sovereign, 


a 
THE AUSTRIAN POLICY IN ITALY. 
From the London Times. 
Weare led to suppose by information which has reached us from Vienna. 


: : ~~" that Count Rapersky, at the head of a detachment of about 4000 iar 
an were of the cerm now granted as an additional security tor the outlay troops, has ere this entered the Papal territories. ‘The disturbances — 
and application of their capital, that I would be disposed to give a favourable | jarely broken out in the Legations have forcibly attr: enti 

: . 1ave forcibly attracted the att 2 
consideraiion to such an application. Gentlemen, I make the same declara- : . ae 


tion now in the presence 6f many who occupy land from me—and that is not 


Cabinet not only of Vienna, but of Turin and Florence, to a state of things 


id ive pregnant with danger to their own states and to the general peace of Italy. An 
an empty declaration, because, in the only applicatioa made to me, I have | setive exe iers has ’ 

; 7 ; ’ active exchange of couriers has consequently taken place betwee : 
gianted a lease—[hear, hear]. ‘The land was out of order, and the applicaticn ‘ i y ’ oe 


was made to me by a new tenant, who contemplated improvements, and had 


Courts within the last few weeks; and the result is said to be a joint determi- 


b ‘ Ml nation on the part of the Austrian and Piedmontese Governmen i r 
capital to expend, which I think every landlord has right to require. He said, | haa gw 


‘I am a stranger to you, and with every confidence in your declaration, | 


in support of Papal authority against the revolutionary movements of the Re- 


would rather have a lease.’ { granted him a lease for 19 years—the first publican party, but with an express stipulation that the Pope shall forthwith con- 


seven at a reduced rent, and the remaining tweive at the rent paid by the for- 


mer tenant. ‘That was the only application made to me for a lease, and t 
that | have acceded [cheers]. Now, gentlemen, there is another subject whicl 


I think it right to advert to— there is another case in which the landlord has 
opportunity, although he may know nothing of agricuiture, to benefit the 
| the occupying tenant—I allude to game [cheers]. ‘There are few more eager 


sportsmen than | have been and am, but seeing the competition to which I an 
convinced the farmers of this country are exposed, and must look forward to 


I consider it to be the duty of every landlord to make some sacrifice of his 
versonal pleasure, to enable the tenant to meet that competition. Gentlemen, 


believe that the damage done by the abundance of game is chiefly com 


mitted by hares and rabbits. Ido not believe that the occupier of the land 
sustains much injury from partridges or pheasants—the chief damage is done 
by hares and rabbits. I have no hesitation in saying that I shall be pleased 


that there is not one single rabbit on the whole of my property, and that I shall 
do everything in my power for their destruction ; and with respect to hares, I 
shall willingly forego the gratification of my sport; and if a tenat informs me 
that they exist in such quantities as to do him serious damage, I shall be per- 
fectly ready to give orders for their immediate destruction, and reduce them to 
such an extent as will satisfy him that no injury can be sustained [hear]. I 
earnestly hope that those here present, in the situation of occupying tenants, 
and those others throughout the district, who may not be within these walls, 
will seriously consider whether or no advantage may not be derived from be- 
coming members of this institution. Let us all, landlords and tenants, meet 
together within this district for the promotion of the object this society has in 
view, the improvement of agriculture [cheers]. It is a noble pursuit, and we 
shall be amply repaid by our success in the cultivation of the land. Gentle- 
men, we have no excuse for being behindhand in the great race of agricultural 
rivalry. ‘This part of the country has been formed by nature for the develop- 
ment of agricultural improvement, It has not been brought recently under 
cultivation by the application of skill and capital overcoming the obstacles of 








afford you, if you belong to them (for the sum of 5s entrance and Is per quar- 
ter), an opportunity of being present at discussions and taking a part in them, 
suggesting questions for investigation and discussion ; and depend upon it, if 
you avail yourselves of the opportunity thus afforded you, in addition to your 
own practical experience, of deriving ncreasod knowledge from books, and also 
of deriving knowledge from communication with each other, by communicating 
to each other the results of your own experiments and your own personal ob- 
servation, there will be, in my opinion, the opportunity offered of greatly pro- 
moting and encouraging agriculture within this kingdom. This meeting is com- 
posed chiefly of landlords and tenants. I see around me here many landlords 
and possessors of extensive estates in this district, and there are many such be. 
longing to this club, who, if not in the capacity of owners of the soil, are at 
least good practical farmers, who derive a profit from the culuvation of the 
land; and, as an example, [ may name my valued friend, Sir F. Lawley, the 
president of the club. I do not unite these capacities; | am a landlord, but | 
cannot say that { am a practical farmer, deriving profit from the cultivation of 
the soil. Still I hold land, and it becomes me, and other landlords who have 
not the means of affording information to their tenants from their own success- 
ful pursuit of agriculture, it behoves us to consider in what way we can contrib- 
ute to the advancement of agriculture. Although we knew little about it, yet 
living in these agricultural districts, and coming frequently into communication 
with the farmers, my opinion is, that the lendlords may greatly contribute to 
the promotion and advancement of agriculture. Take, for instance, the breed 
ing and :mprovement of stock. 

Gentlemen, I speak for myself when I say that improvement begins at home, 
{hear, hear}. The relation of landlord and tenant is definite and well under- 
stood, and, speaking with reference to my own tenantry, I wish to see the 
whole district prosperous, but I navuraily wish, in the first instance, to see my 
own t is prosp I state here, in the presence of many of my own 
tenants, that [ am willing to do everything I can for the improvement of their 
stock [cheers] ; and if a committee of the most inte!ligent of them will go to 
Birmingham, the great metropolis of this part of the country—ii they will go 
and ascertain what is the best description of stock, and what is the greatest 
demand—if they will determine what description of stock derives the greatest 
improvement in point of fattening, or the greatest quantity of milk from being 





fed upon the pastures of this district I will, regardless of the expense, introduce 
the best animals—the best bull, for instance—and will give the opportunity to 


my tenants to improve the breed upon my estate. Gentlemen, that is one 
mode in which I—although little conversant with agriculture, but as alandlord 
deeply interested in the promotion of its prosperity—can contribute to the 
advancement of those in whose prosperity I am interested. With respect to 
experiments, I believe nothing is more bewildering to the practical farmer than 
the different results of the experiments that have been lately made with artifi- 
cial manure, natural manure, and patent manure ; in fact, the tenant hardly 
kuows what to do, from the result of a series of conflicting experiments, and 
cannot tell whether they do not owe their success to situation and soil; he is 
doubtful whether the experiments have been fairly made, and whether the 
party making them is not prejudiced in favour of any particular manure, and 

ave unconsciously given it some advantage over the others. Now we land- 
lords, althougt knowing litle of agriculture, have the opportunity of benefit- 
ing our tenants by taking the course which | am prepared to take, namely, to 
make experiments and exhibit the results. Let us take this artificial manure, 
and let our tenants state their doubis on the subject; but if the landlord will 
8° to the expense of devoting a portion of his farm to the experiment, if he will 
perchase the manure, and apply it with perfect fairness, and exhibit the result 
to his tenaotry, then they will have a greater confidence in determining 
whether they will goto the expense of purchasing it, and they will have greater 
confidence in the results of its application [cheers } 


You remember, gentlemen,, that I set out by observing that practical obser- 


vations were more important than elaborate speeches, and to follow up this re- | 


mark I shall state to you that | desired a friend of mine, who | knew had care- 
fuily msde experiments with a manure which has been lately introduced and 
the merits of which you must all be in some degree familiar with—I mean 
guano—I desired bim to make the experiments with care and fairness, and to 
communicate resultsto me. It was as follows :-—‘On a field of two acres 
planted with potatos, the result of manuring the ground with guano, Potter's 
manure, and stable manure, was as follows —guano, 15 bushels ; Potter's 
manure, 11 bushels; and stable manure 9 bushels. The ridges in which the 
potatoes were grown were of the same length ; the potatos were of the same 
quality, and the produce of the several ridges having been taken up and meas- 
ured, the average result was that above stated. The following details will 
make the information more complete—* The guano and Potter's manure 


an unfavourable soil. From the earliest period this particular district has 
been celebrated for its fertility. It was in very remote times the chosen seat uf 
Mercian kings on account of its beauty and fertility; and in the history, 
written by an ancester of my hon. friend the member for Warwickshire, Mr. 
Dugdale, that distinguished individual, in writing the history of Warwick- 
shire, dwells almost with enthusiasm, although it was a mere statistical his- 
tory of the county, upon the natural advantages of this particular locality and 
its neighbourhood. He says, that at a period now removed from us by an in- 
terval of 1000 years, as early as the ninth century, it was the chosen seat in 
Saxon times of the Mercian kings, and no one who can look upon that dis- 
triet, who sees its extent of woodland, and the delightful rivers which water it, 
enriching the spacious meadows that border them, the extensive champagne 
country forming a district the most valuable for cultivation either for profit or 
pleasure—no one who sees that can be surprised that in the earliest times it 
was the chosen seat of the sovereigns of this country. 

Therefore, gentlemen, in this favoured locality, we have ro excuse for being 
behind- hand in the race of agricultural prosperity. Another advantage we 
possess is that we live in the neighbourhood of a great manufacturing district, 
and you all know of what importance Birmingham and the great iron district 
in its neighbourhood is—you know also what influence it has in the demand 
for your agricultural produce, and you have had ample experience that with 
the decay or increase of the prosperity of that district there are corresponding 
sympathies on the part of the agriculturalists. Thus you have not only a 
county formed by nature, but possessing the advantage of a great manufac- 
turing district in ite immediate neighbourhood, and creating a market for its 
produce. 

Then, gentlemen, let us observe the progress made in less favoured districts. 
Depend upon it there is room for great improvement here (cheers). I wish to 
pass no reflection whatever upon your skill, your industry, or your enterprise, 
but I should not be that true friend to you which I am, if 1 did not state my 
implicit belief that there is the opportunity for great improvement (hear), that 
there are other districts of the country not more favoured, where greater im- 
provements in agriculture have taken p ace, and the exemple of which might 
be profitably followed Lere ; and it is from institutions and societies like this, 
which bring to bear the observations and experience derived from other dis. 
tricts, that [ anticipate benefit for this locality, and that is the reason that has 
induced me to co-operate in the formation of this society (cheers). Let us, then, 
co-operate together. It was the dying bequest of a wise man to his sons that 
if they dug the ground they would find a great treasure. They did dig, and 
they were not rewarded by the discovery of the treasure in the bowels of the 
earth, but they were rewarded by a treasure upon the surface by the increased 
produce flowing from increased cultivation. And so it will be with us (cheers) 
You will learn by the lessons of experience—you will profit by the improve.’ 
ments of other districts ; and, depend upon it, by increasing the prosperity and 
produce, you will entitle yourselves to that credit which belongs to the bene- 
factor, as he is justly called, of his country, who makes two blades of corn to 
grow in that place where only one blade grew before [hear, hear]. But we 
shall have an admirable harvest ; we shall not only derive pecuniary gain, but 
by meet ing frequently together—by landlord and tenant being brought face to 
face—without the intervention of agents—by learning each other's character 
and ascertaining each other's wants, we shall not only improve the cultivation 
of the soil and increase its produce, but we shall also promote and improve 
those kindly feelings between landlord and tenant which soften the gradations 
of society, which diminish the interval between wealth and poverty, and we 
shall strengthen and fortify the bond which we already have in a common inter- 
est in the prosperity of the soil by feelings of reciprocal attachment and reci- 
procal respect, and we shall thus derive the dovble reward of benefiting our- 
selves in a pecuniary point of view, and of presenting to the country a happy 
district, inhabited by liberal and considerate landlords—by intelligent and im- 
proving tenants—and by a happy and contented peasantry [loud cheers] 

That this may be the result of our labours, humble as they are, and in a limit- 
ed sphere, is my earnest prayer, and | call upon you to prove your participation 
in my sentiments by drinking the toast—‘ Prosperity to the Tamworth Farmers’ 
Club” with the utmost cordiality and three times three. [The right hon. bart. 
resumed his seat amid loud cheers] 











—_—— 
THE BARINGS. 
In the year 1786, William Bingham, of Philadelphia, was a senator in Con- 
gress, ani, through his influence with General Washington, obtained for his 
son-in-law, Mr. Alexander Baring, the agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, with its moneyed transactions with England, or, more properly speaking 








sent lo those administrative reforms in his dominions without which no permanent 
tranquillity can be maintained in Italy. A Government so weak, and at the 
same time so bad, as that of the Vatican, tends at once to stimulate the hostility 
‘| and to facilitate the operations of the disafiected. In the principal states of the 

north of Italy, the undeniable merits of the Government, the difiusion of popu- 
lar and religious education, the encouragement of great and useful public works, 
and the reform of the law as it affects the must important private rights of indi- 
viduals, have done much to compensate for the absence of political freedom, 
» | and even to alleviate in the kingdom of Lombardy the secular grief of foreign 

dominion. In comparison with such a foreign administration as that of Austria, 
the vices of such Italian Governments as those of the Papal States, of Naples, 
or of Modena are doubly conspicuous ; and there can be no doubt that the ez- 
tension of the influence of the Northern Powers of Italy towards the southern parts 
of that peninsula is likely to be attended with considerable advantage tothe people. 
We need hardly say that we have no sympathy with those seething patriots 
who prefer the accumulated enormities of a bad Government, leading, as they 


) 





hope, to the violent regeneration of their country, to the gradual improvements 


which are effected by the more enlightened policy of the Government itself. 


The real strength of Austria in Italy at the present moment consists in the 


proofs she has of late years given that she is desirous to govern the country 

with moderation and clemency, and that she is able to govern it well. . 

During the life of the late EMreror, the policy of the Court of Vienna was 

far less conciliatory and judicious than it has since become, but it must not be 

forgotten that even then the Austrian occupations ef the States of the Church 
in 1830 and 1833 were accompanied by organic changes in the government, 
which would have been productive of great benefit to the Popr’s subjects ii 
the Administration had been sufficiently strong or sincere to carry them into 
full execution, On the occasion of the last occupation these reforms were 
again pressingly urged upon the Roman Government by Austria, but all that 
she could obtain was leave to drill and organize a body of police calculated to 
put an end to the notorious insecurity of life and property. 

In reality the principal difficulty the Papal Government had to encounter in 
the introduction of those reforms, arose from the corruption of its own subordi- 
naie officers, and its want of control over them. It is well known that a few 
years ago Gne Cardinal Legate in Bologna, who was recalled from that city 
and superseded by another governor, positively refused to obey the summons, 
or to lay down his deputed authority. The three most important posts ot 
Treasurer of State, Governor of Rome, and Major-Domo of the Pope’s Palace, 
are all of course filled by ecclesiastics, and by established practice no removal 
takes place from those offices except by promotion to the rank of Cardinal. 
Such restrictions as these place [the Prince who governs the States of the 
Church at the mercy of an intriguing and mercenary court; and whilst the in- 
fluence of such a Government is absolutely opposed to the improvement of the 
condition of the people, the cabals of the Curia are more fatal to the peace and 
prosperity of the Pope than the plots of all the Republicans in his dominions ; 
it is therefure against the former rather than the latter that the protection of a 
foreign power is required. 

We do not here advert to the present policy of the Court of Rome in that 
wider sphere of spiritual government in which her influence is felt, though it 
would not be difficult to draw sufficient evidence from the occurrences of the 
day to show that a very unusual degree of activity has marked the reign of 
Gregory XVI. The recent re-establishment of the Dominicans at Rome after 
a long banishment, and the growing activity of the Inquisition in that capital, 
are indications of the same spirit which has broken out in France tn the sha 
of violent hostilities between the clergy and the University—which has breathed 
defiance to the most. powerful Government of Protestant Germany—and has 
spoken the bold bad language of Romish treason in Ireland. The apprepriate 
moderator of these excessive manifestations of zeal abroad, which are attended ty 
an equally excessive indifference to the interests of the people at home, is Austria 
Herself a Roman Catholic power, and opposed by her political position, as 
well as by her faith, to the Greek schism on one side, and to the German schism 
on the other, the language she holds to the Papal See is that of a judicious 
friend, not of a rival or anenemy. As an Italian Power, itis her interest and 
her cetermination to reduce the debile excesses to which the Roman Govern- 
ment is too apt to resort in its relations with its own discontented subjects; and 
as a European Power, it is not less the policy of Austria to throw cold water 
upon the violence and intolerance which distinguish the predominating party 
at the Court of Rome. 


— 


BIRTH.—At Saratoga Springs on the 20th Nov. ult. Mrs. James McAndrews, Esq. 
of a son. 
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The present day is remarkable beyond all that have preceded it, for the lights 
shed by scientific men on the great improvements of which rural husbandry is 
susceptible; and it is gratifying in the extreme to perceive that England and 
Scotland have already derived, and are probably destined to derive, the most 
important benefits from this source. Other countries will no doubt slowly fol- 
low in their train; but in none can be found that fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, which will at once call into activity and develope this new mine of 
national wealth. To this is’necessary, a well-informed landed gentry, with 
abundant wealth,and a taste for agricultural pursuits, who are willing to forego 
the luxurious ease in which their pecuniary position would permit them to al 
dulge, and are eager to serve their country, both in the cabinet, and in their 
private capacities, seeking their reward not in the triumphs of the senate cham 
ber, or the glitter of military renown, but simply, 

“ Content to read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes.” 

We are led to this train of observation by noticing the purposes to which 
Sir Ropert Peet, the Prime Minister, and Lord Stanuey, the Colonial Se- 
eretary, are now devoting the energies of their minds and the influence of the: 
stations, during the time which the vacation of Parliament permits them ‘0 
spend on their estates inthe country, and among the tenants of their land. Of 
this a perception may be obtained, by perusing the extracts we give in another 
place, trom a speech made by Sir Rosert Peet to the Farmers’ Club at Tam. 
worth, and our last English papers contain a somewhat similar speech from 





, Mr. Bingham induced the Government to change their banking account from 


Lord Stanuey, to the Agricultural Society of Liverpool. The last is marked 
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by the same practical good sense as the former, goes over the same groand 
pearly, and in addition, forcibly depicts the benefits to be derived from draining 
fhe soil. He states that on his own estates and those of his father, Lord Derby, 
they have laid during the last three years upwards of three millions five hun- 
dred thousand tiles; he illustrates the profitable results by sayiag that a spet of 
und, near his paternal mansion, Knowsley,which was a mere marsh, and on 
which in his boyhood he had passed days in shooting duck, snipe, and plover, 
had by this means become highly productive ; and offers to drain ina sim:lar 
manner the whole of the immense estates of his father and his own, provided 
the tenants will pay in addition to their present rent an interest of five per cent. 
on the outlay it will occasion. 

We have no doubt that the advice of Lord Stanley and Sir Robert will sink 
deep in the minds of the whole landed interest, and that this example will, 
where it has not already been, be immediately followed by the whole nobility, 
and the national wealth be thus augmented, on this its most important branch, 
at least two-fold. And this is not all, the vexed question of the Corn laws will 
thereby be settled, and that great source of anxiety to English stalesmen—an 
increasing population, and injan inadequate production of the great necessary 
of life—be avoided. . 

We are happy to perceive that in France also, agricultu' is becoming a 
subject of great interest. Society there is however so very differently consti- 
tuted thai it is by difierent means the results of scientific inquiry are diffused 
among the people. M. Moreau de Jonnes has lately read to ihe Academy, a 
paper on the Cereales de la France which is of high interest, and as we in this 
country seldom derive information of the kind from this source, we subjoin his 
remarks on a fertilizing substance much in vogue here. 

« Plaster,” he says, “ is one of the most powerful auxiliaries to vegetation, 
pat it is not, as has been supposed, a universal manure. It acts beneficially on 
artificial meadows formed of clover, lucerne and fsainfoin ; its action is imper- 
ceptible on natural meadows, doubtful on tilled land, and nothing at all on 
grain crops,” and, he “ adds its beneficial action does not extend to low and 
wet soils, but that under favourable circumstances, it doubles the crop of clover 
and sainfoin.” 





IRELAND—AUSTRIA. 

The accounts by the last arrival announced that Austria had put in motion 
4000 troops for the purpose of checking the rising discontent, and repressing 
the revolutionary symptoms again beginning to appear in Italy; and it was 
also intimated that France concurred in the policy, and would, if necessary, 
support the movement by the co-operation of anaval force. But, although 
the two powers just named, feel determined to repress any incipient attempts 
for the overthrow of the legitmate dynasties, they are not blind to the bad gov- 
erament of the Papal States, and to the improper influence which the Vatican 
has of late been using in other countries. The dissensions that have latterly 
arisen in France between the ecclesiastical authorities and the universities, 
have given rest to much comment, as they are supposed te be excited by in- 
siructions from Rome. The activity of all the Cathoiic clergy in Leland in 
snpport of Mr. O’Connell, is another alarming feature, as it seems impossible 
te believe thatthe Repeal mania could be so suddenly and so generally em- 
braced by the ecclesiastics throughout Leland, including nearly all the bishops, 
unless the act were sanctioned by the Sovereign Pontiff himself. While then 
Austria advances ,her battalions into the centre of Italy to subdue revolu- 
tion, she will not fail to exercise her influence, and her power, if necessary, to 
induce the Vatican to adopta more moderate and less objectionable system. 
The Pope will be protected against any uprisings of the democratic principle 
pervading his dominions, but he will be counselled not to give cause for out 
break by an arbitrary exercise of his power, or by improperly exercised in- 
fivence in the affairs of other States. 

Such being the motive and understanding with which Austria moves, we re- 
gard themovement without jealousy, and Europe will see in it, the develcpment 
ofthe true conservative policy—viz: the perservation of existing institutions 
with the steady purpose of making the burthens of government as light as pos- 
sible and gradually ameliorating the condition of mankind. In our paper ot 
ult., we expressed our conviction that Austria would not look on and see 
the overthrow of the British power in Ireland effected by the instrumen 
tality of papal connivance. We also assumed that the attempts then making 
by some of the Irish Catholic clergy to seduce the Queen’s troops 
would most assuredly excite the alarm of Metternich, ior it is by the fidelity 
ef the European troops alone that the revolutionary principle can be held 
in check. We did not miscalculate, for we find it intimated in the London 
journals that the supposed interference of Rome in the affairs of Ireland, had 
met with the disapprobation of the cabinet of Vienna. 

Now, then, if the British cabinet has been waiting for this development of 
Austrian sentiment in regard to the repeal movement, it may account for the 
tardiness of the operations in Downing street. Sir Robert Peel may have 
said, “let us bring France and Austria over to us, and we ean deal with the agi- 
tator more vigorously ; it is essential, that in dealing with the Catholics of Ire- 
land, that England should be backed by the two great Catholic nations of Eu- 
rope.” Such a supposition is not only probable, but in cluse accordance with 
the prudent policy of the premier. The visit of the Queen to Louis Philippe 
and bis family may have been productive of a good understanding on the sub- 
ject; it could not have failed to produce some conversation between Victoria 
and some of the French royal family, because it was well known that her Ma- 
jesty went to Fyance because she could not goto Ireland. It was her intention 
to pay a lengthened visit to her Irish subjects in the summer of 1543, but the 
disturbed state of the country—and especially the declaration of O’Connell, that 
if her Majesty came to Ireland she would see the whole country placarded with 
with the word “ Repeal,” and hear the tongue of every [rishman uttering the 
same cry from one end of the Island to the other—deterred her. Of course a 
delicate and sensitive female could not expose herself to such brutal attacks, and 
she, therefore, with sorrow it is said, turned away from Ireland and went to 
France. Almost immediately after this visit, the Guizot presses in Paris pro- 
nounced themselves adverse to the agitation in Ireland,'and this it was that led 
O'Connell to attack Louis Philippe in his speeches, and to declare himself in 
favour of Henry V. 





The deductions then to be made trom these facts are, that the agitator is backed 
by the pope, but opposed by France and Austria ; and that the advance of 4000 
troops towards Central Italy will induce the Vatican to reform its Irish policy. 

But, favourable as this view of the case may appear, we are still of opinion 
that something more is necessary on the part of the British government. We 
Stil] think that a legal enactment against repeal agitation indispensable; it 
should be declared high treason to moot the question at Jarge meetings, 
which endanger the peace of the country. This simple and efficacious act 
would have a most salutary influence; and if it be carried with other meas- 
ares having for their object the redress of real grievances, hopes might then be 
entertained of, for once, seeing peace and happiness in Ireland. We have no 
belief in proclamations for curiug the evils in Ireland—they may be of tempo- 
rary benefit, but of no permanent value The strong arm of an act of parlia- 
ment, specially made and provided for the case, can be alone useful. 

We crave an attentive perusal of an article from the London Times, on the 
present state of Italian affairs, in reference to the motives and intentions fo 
Austria. oe 

Netice has been given of a very important change which Lord Ellenborough , 
the present Governor General of India, proposes to recommend in the commer- 
cial relations between England and her Indian Empire. Hitherto it has been 
customary for the East India Company to make advances in India only upon 
the security of goods hypothecated to them at an enormous high rate of interest 
and this practice his Lordship has recommended the authorities at home, to 
discontinue. The most beneficial results are likely to attend its abolition, as 
it is supposed it will lead to the introduction of English capital toa very great 
extent; indeed, it cannot be otherwise, considering the low rate of interest in 

England, and the high rate which has hitherto been paid in India—the diffi- 
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eulty which has been found in England to procure safe invesuments for Capital, 
and the numerous means of employing it which are presented in our Indian 
empire, where, besides, it would be secuved by the administration of our own 
laws. The formation in England of a chartered bank for loans in India sh 
branches there is spoken of, and railways}and canals are mentioned which 
might be made with great benefits to the country and profit to the capitalist. 
Whilst these fine Colonies were in their infancy, the management of the East 
India Company was no doubt desirable, but now such is their immense extent, 
population and inexhaustible resources, that the close door system of the Com- 
pany, must gradually be done away with and full competition admitted. How 
strange it is that some people here will insist on it that England is desirous of 
obtaining such a possession as ‘Texas, whilst ste has open to her wealth, and 
enterprise and emigration, such a glorious field as the British Empire in 
India! —— 

We see some of the city papers, in noticing the death of the late Chamberlain 
of the city of London, Sir James Saaw, say that he was formerly in business 
in this city, and we suppose, from the many particulars mentioned in confirma- 
tion of it, that it must be so; yet he must have been a very young man then, as, 
forty years ago, he was fully established in London, and commanded one of the 
London Loyal Regimenis of Volunteers, raised wo repel the threatened French 
invasion. There is one circumstance connected with the memory of Sir James 
Shaw, which we take pleasure in relating, as we have not seen it mentioned 
elsewhere. 

The office of Chamberlain of the city of London is a very lucrative one, 
but the profits are chiefly derived from the employ of the large sums of money 
always in his hands. It is the general and understood practice that the Cham- 
berlain sh: uld put these moneys on his own responsibility, out at interest, the 
benefitof which results to himself. At the time of the discovery of the im- 
mense fraud, cormmitted some years ago at the Exchequer office, it unhappily 
oceurred that Sir James had invested some £60,000 in Exchequer bills of the 
fraudulent issue, and on its becoming known, great commiseration was felt 
forhim. A friend called apon him and suggested to him the possibility of 
avoiding or diminishing the loss, but he said no; he felt bound to pay the city 
to the last farthing, and he produced from his pocket a memorandum on which 
was noted down the stocks, canal, railroad, and dock shares—in short all his 
property—at the market price of the day, and on summing up the whole, he 
said he congratulated himself that he had still £5000 left. He did pay the city 
in full, and we are happy to add, that shortly before his death he received back 
the money, the Government having resolved that the innocent holders of the 
forged Exchequer bills should not be allowed to suffer the loss. His titl 
and fortune go to a nephew, in his native country, Scotland 


CANADA. 
The news from Canada is of a right cheering character; the Franco-radi- 
cal cabinet has gone to the tomb of the Capulets amidst the shouts of every 
loyal man in the province. God save the Queen 
The Governor-General, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and thrice honoured be his 
name, has at last thrown off the incubus of a disloyal faction, and the Queen's 
representative stands redeemed and disenthralled 
this fortunate event is one every way gratifying: 
the question of British supremacy. Lafontain, 


The cause which led to 
one that deeply involved 

wu. his adherents demanded 
the right of recommending, which meant nominating every person to office, 
The prerogative of the crown was to be set aside, and the Queen was no longer 
to have a voice in the choice of her own officers. Men who were but yester- 
day in arms against her authority, now claimed the right of assuming the 
royal functions. The Governor-General, as became a British statesman, re- 
sisted this assumption, and the cabinet went to the right about. 
We have been most kindly favoured with a letter from a friend who is on 
the spot, and intimately acquainted with men and things in Canada; this let- 
ter we lay before our readers, pledging ourselves for its accuracy; from it we 
learn that Mr. Draper has been charged with the duty of forming a new cabi- 
net. ‘The task could not have fallen into more able hands, and we fervently 
hope that he will call about the person of his noble Governor-General men 
who are worthy of him. The country is loyal; the people are brave and 
confiding, and want nothing but the exampie of their chief to place their 
Queen’s authority upon the best and surest fcundation. Let his Excellency 
throw himself upon the loyalty of the province, and he has nothing to fear. 
Willing hands and generous hearts will bear him through every trial and give 
him a glorious victory. Most heartily do we congratulate Canada on the 
event that has just taken place. 
We row subjoin the communications that have reached us— 
My dear Sir—The accompanying manuscript will sufficiently explain m 


object in writing you, and I hope it will reach you in time for Saturday's AL 
bion. - 


This unexpected move has naturally created much excitement here, and tie 
tidings will fly throughout the country like wild-fire. 

Supposing, indeed taking it for granted as a matter of course, that in such 
an eventful moment you would be glad to receive a communication on the 
subject for insertion in your truly loyal and British Journal, I have sent the 
enclosed with my best wishes, 

UNEXPECTED RresiGNaTION OF Mr. Larontaine anp 118 CoLLEAGUES IN THE 

PROVINCIAL CaBINET—AND THE FORMATION OF A NEW ADMINISTRATION UN- 


rn THE Hon. W. H. Draper. 
kingston, C. W., Tuesday morning, Nov. 28th. 
To the Editor of the Albion, 

Dear Sir,—It is with no ordinary satisfaction | assume the pen to intorm 
you that the days of the French-radical “ League” are numbered. Mr. La- 
fontaine and his colleagues, with the exception of §M:. Secretary Daly, 
having tendered their resignation of the seals of the oflive, which the Governor- 
General has aecepted. 

The announcement was made yesterday (Monday) in the House of Assem- 
bly by Mr. Lafontaine, and in the Legislative Council by Mr. Sullivan. No 
explanations were entered into—the abdicated “ten” reserving themselves for 
a ture occasion. Mr. Lafontaine addressed the Assembly first in French 
and afterwards in English; he spoke in a quiet but firm manner, and at the 
close of his remarks, he and his colleagues Jeft the treasury benches to the sole 
occupation of Mr. Daly. His speech was listened to with marked attention | 
but, beyond a few cries of “ hear, hear,” from the out-and-out French party, 
the announcement created but slight sensation among the few members in at- 
tendance. Mr. Sullivan, shortly after the speaker of the Council had taken 
his seat, rose, and in an evidently embarrassed manner, stated in a few sen- 
tences that the ministers had resigned, and held office only until their success- 
ors were appointed, but abstained from all explanation. There were only ten 
councillors present, and they were of the residuary party, and tidings 
elicited no expression of opinion whatever—not even a gesture breaking the 
monotony of the dull Chamber. 

Out of doors, however, the scene was different, and the greatest animation 
prevailed. The Library of the Assembly was crowded with letter-writers, 
anxious to circulate the tidings from Sandwich to Gaspe; and no sound met 
the ear but the harsh scratching of pens as they hurried over the paper. In 
the lobbies, and on the landing places, small groups were congregated dis- 
cussing the news. The politician, as he walked the street, was waylaid 
and button-held by many a curious and excited inquirer. The stagnation 
which usually characterizes the Metropolis in esse (but which from the turn 
affairs have taken, is brought more within the scope of in posse, than ten days 
ago its most sanguine property-holders would have ventured to prophecy) has 
been converted into a bustling and earnest animation—nothing is talked of but 
the “new adminisiration,"—the names of the “great captains” in politics 
salute the pedestrian at every corner—and the well known news-mongering 
traits of the smith, poising his anvil while he listens to or tells the latest ru- 
mour, is practically illustrated in every forge in Kingston. 

From the best information-1I can obtain, and, as you know, I enjoy some 





a 
petronage—the “ responsibles” claiming as an essential part of their “ respon 
sibility.” the right to recommend, which, of course, is virtually to control, all 
appointments to office. His Excellency the Governor-General, acting, it is 
believed, on instructions from the Colonial office, has refused unconditionally 
to surrender the patronage of the Crown into the greedy and self-interested 
hands of a Provincial ministry. And the ministry, strong in what has been 
their watchword, the “ absolute power” of Mr. Lafontaine with his “ league” 
majority, have resigned office in the (it is to be hoped mistaken) expectation 
of being backed by the country in their insidious and unconstitutional demands, 
What the issue of the movement may be, defies at present the sagacily of the 
most astute and experienced politician; for there are so many and imporiant 
interests involved in the question, that it will be no easy task to man the State 
Vessel so as to carry it safely through the troubied waters of party agitation. 

In the meantime, it is pretty well understood that the Hon, W. H. Draper, 
Attorney-General for Canada up to the time of Sic Charles Bagot's unhappy 
surrender of British interests into the hands of French domination—has been 
called upon by Sir Charles Metcalfe to form a new administration: and the 
hames of Hom. W. Norrix, D. B. Viger, Esq., Jules Quesnel, keeq., H. Black, 
Esq., Sir A. M’Nab, H. Sherwood, Eesq., are all meniioned, as likely w be in- 
cluded in the list to be submitted for the approval of His Excellency. At 
present these are mere rumours, the casual on-dits, in "circles supposed to be 
well-informed on public matters—but in the course of to day or to-morrow, 
things will have assumed something like a tangible shape, and a “ Gazette ex 
traordinary” will doubdess shortly issuc, containing the names of the Metcalfe 
administration, 

In the present posture of aflairs, it is uncertain whether Parliament will be 
prorogued, so as to give the new administration time to get settled and to feel 
their way, before meeting the representatives of the people, or be dissolved for 
the purpose of directly appealing to public opinion, But when the Assembly 
meets to-day, which it will at 3 o'clock, P. M., some distinct intimation will 
most likely be atlorded—indeed it is expecte ithat a special message will come 
down from the Governor-General, stating his views on the subject, which led 
to his accepting the resignation of Mr, Lafontaine and his colleagues. 

Should, therefore, anything transpire, [ shall not fail to append it in a post- 
script, And, as itis of importance that your steadily constitutional journal 
should be possessed of authentic intelligence of the political movements now 
in progress in Canada, I shall take care that you are supplied accordingly 

Yours faithfully, G 
‘Tuesday evening 2hih, 7 o'clock, P. M 

Posrscripr.—The assembly met at the usual hour of three, but the expected 
denouement Was not forthcoming. Mr, Baldwin, in behalf of the late adminis- 
tration, stated, that he was quite prepared to give that explanation which 
the house, which the country had a right to expect; but, in deference to the 
Governor-General, his late colleagues had agreed to postpone action upon the 
subject until to-morrow (Wednesday ) 


Affairs, therefore, remain in statu que. 
Although rumours come thick upon the ear, | am not disposed to hazard any 
fresh conjectures as to what will be the result of the movement of the Lafon- 
taine Cabinet. Matters, judging from the tone ef the Assembly in a short 
debate growing out of the ordinary topics, are, it must be observed, more 
squally than I at first supposed them to be ; but nothing new, sufficiently broad 
to build a decent theory upon, has yet presenied itself, 

*,* In the Legislative Council the same guarded course was observed 
And her Majesty's lieges of Kingston are then left to build castles in the air 
till Wednesday's explanations shall have withdrawn the veil which now shuts 
the real state of the question from public gaze. 

The following is the Protest of the dissentient members of the Leg islative 
Council in relation to the measures for removing the Seat of Government to 
Montreal. Those gentlemen, we understand, refrained from attending the 
House in consequence of the unconstitutional proceedings of the tyrant majority, 
and the business of that branch of the legisiature is now altogether performed 


by about a dozen party members. A prorogation under sach cireumstances can- 





facilities, I learn that the question which has led to this disruption is one of 


not be far off. 


Dissentient.—Because the question having, during the present session, been 
fully discussed and decided wpon in the Legislative Couneil by the adoption of 
certain resolutions, and an address to Her Majesty, cannot agam, without a de- 
parture from parliamentary law and practice, and a total disregard of its honour 
a 7 be taken up and debated in this House Legislative Council, 4th 
Nov. 1845 

Signed. Robert S, Jameson, James Crooks, Adam Ferguson, John MeDon- 
ald, Alexander Fraser, Simeon Washburn, William Morris, William H. Draper, 
Robert Dickson, P. B. DeBlaquiere, Jobn Macaulay, John Hamilton, ‘IT’. McKay, 
L. P. Sherwood. — 


Trxas.—The opinion we expressed last week, in regard to the ramours cur- 
rent of negociations between England and Texas with 4 view to the former be. 
coming possessed of the territory of the latter, or to measures having for obyect 
the abolition of negro servitude in the Southern States, is fully confirmed by the 
following from that highly respectable journal, the National Intelligencer 

President Houston attended a public meeting at Houston on the 8th instant 
at which he addressed the citizens, and took occasion to allude to the accusa- 
tions against him of treasonable intercourse with the governments of Great 
Britain and Mexico, which he indignantly repelled. 

With respect to the reports here alluded to, which have received quite an 
extensive notice trom the newspapers of the United States, we find nothing 
whatever in the papers before us that has a tendency to give credit to them. 
On the contrary, in alluding to the speeches of Lord Brougham and Lord Aber- 
deen, and the supposed disposition of the British Government to effect the 
abolition of slavery in Texas, the Telegraph says that it has no evidence, nor 
even the shadow of evidence, that President Houston has in anv manner, either 
by word or act, encouraged any such scheme; while, on the other hand, it ae- 
serts that the person from Texas to whom Lord Brougham referred in his 
speech as having been conferred with on the subject, had been the political op- 
ponentof President Houston, and never possessed his confidence. 

In immediate connexion with this subject the Civilian also assuros its read. 
ers that the vague rumours which have been circulated, to the effect that Gen- 
eral Morphy had obtained information which exhibited in a dishonourable light 
the negotiations between Texas and Mexico, and England, are wholly desti- 
tute of foundstioa. This denial appears to be made authoritatively. The 
same paper also denies, in like manner, the report that General Murphy had 
surreptitiously obtained copies of important documents from the archives of 
the Texan Government. hat gentleman, between whom and the Presdent 
of the Republic the best understanding prevails, has had access to no corres- 
pondence or records except with the knowledge of the proper officers, and it i» 
not believed that the Cabinet possesses any information in relation to any sub 
ject which would be withheld from him, if he desired it. Neither is the Ame 
rican chargé displeased with the manner in which the —- of the countr. 
has been conducted, as he had been heard to say, since his return to Galveston, 
that the publication of the correspondence ‘ would reflect more honour upon 
President Houston than the battle of San Jacinto.’ 


PARK THEATRE. 

Inthe midst of the combined attraction of foreign talent, Mr. Hackett presented 
himself for a benefit on Monday evening, and persenated for the first time the 
difficult character of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. The great difficulty of find 
ing an adequate represezcation of the hero, has rendered the comedy of the 
Man of the World a comparative stranger to the stage. Since the days ot 
Cooke, no efficient impersonation of the character has appeared, save perhaps 
by Mr. Maywood, whose performance was above mediocrity, although far be- 
low his great predecessor. ‘The play-going public are indebted to Mr. 
Hackett's energy in venturing to restore this vigorous production of the comic 
muse, to the list of the modern drama, and if we are not greatly mistaken he 
wil! find it the most successful of his late attempts, to personate the higher 
characters of the legitimate drama. We were surprised to find Mr. Hackett 
so perfectly au fait in the pronanciation of the Scotch ; we detected but few de- 
partures from the accent, even in the most impassioned scenes. There was an 
apparent laboured effort, however, manifest at times, which the practice ac- 
quired by two or three representations will readily overcome. 

Mr. Hackett’s best scene was that in which be relates to Egerton the man- 
ner in which he rose in the world, The tone of satisfaction with which he nar- 

















rate? his meanness and avarice, and the exulting chuckling over the sticcess 
vi his worldly-mindedness, were rich specimens of comic humour ; indeed ~ 
whole part exhibited a comic vein, superior to any we have before — 

in any of Mr. Hackett’s previous characters. In the last act, where the eae 
ter borders more on the tragic muse, and in fact becomes a modern Sir Giles 
Overreach, Mr. Hackett was not so happy in the delineation; yet it was evi- 
dently well conceived, and will by repetition become equal to the yo _. 
tions of the performance. On the whole, it is an effon of great excellence, anc 

was received by the audience with loud and continued applause. + 

We might enumerate many discrepancies that struck us in Mr. Hackett’s 
delineation, but believing that they were 1 a great mneasure incidental toa first 
representation, we forbear, except that we would advise him to polish his bow. 
The long practice at ‘ Booring’ of which Sir Pertinax so exuliingly boasts, must 
have given an ease and flexibility to his genuflexions, which the stiffness and 
awkwardness of Mr. Hackett’s attempts certainly did not indicate. Lae 

Fisher’s Lumbercourt was excellent, sufficiently gentlemanly for this dis- 
grace to the British Peerage ; and comic enough to make the contemptible 
part of the character amusing, Wheatley, as Egerton, was respectable ; he 
wants the fine declamatory voice and style to give sufficient expression and 
dignity to the character. Mrs. Hunt agreeably disappointed us; her persona- 
tion of Lady Rodolpha Lumbercourt is really a charming piece of acting, 
bating, however, her entire failure in the pronunciation of the Scotch accent, 
which we exceedingly regretted should have marred a performance otherwise 
so spirited and effective. 

The success which attended the representation of this fine old Comedy on 
Monday evening, induced Mr. Wheatley to take it for his benefiton Thursday 
evening. . 

Mr. Macready commences an engagement on Monday evening, which will 
be his last un’ il his return from the South next spring. He will be supported 
by Miss Charlotte Cushman, deservedly one of the greatest favourites with a 
Park audience. We hail with much satisfaction her return to these boards, 
and more particularly in conjunction with the eminent Tragedian whom she 
will so effectually sustain. 

Otympic Tuesrar.—The only noveity presented daring the week, is the 
Tableau vivant ot Weir's picture of the Embarkation of the Pilgrims, which 
is beautifully got up. The groupingis perfect — its resemblance to the origi- 
nal, and the characters so artist-like in their several delineations—that they 
seem as if suddenly transfixed into statues, so immoveable and firm do they 
remain in their appropriate positivns. ‘The skilful management of the lights 
and the accompanying music, add greatly to the eflect of the illusion, which is 
indeed an admirable display of taste and artistical skill. 


OLE BULL—THE GREAT VIOLINIST. 

Ailer a lapse of several years, we again hear this wonderful artist. We 
find him in every way improved: his style more chaste: his execution more 
Gnished, and most of the rough characteristics of his early style smoothed 
down and polished, His personal bearing has become more sell-assured and 
graceful, though it has lost none of the suavity and modesty which charmed 
us so much when we first saw him, In person, Ole Bull is tall and well-form- 
ed; his face,though not decidedly handsome, is highly intellectual, the eye 
bright and intelligent, with a smile of the most winning sweetness, His ap- 

pearance and manner are in themselves sufficient to win universal esteem, 

Ole Bull has now giventhree concerts atthe Park ‘Theatre; on each oc- 
casion the house has been crowded in every part by the beauty and the intelli 
gence of the city; yet even now the hearers scarcely know what to say of him ; 
they are in truth all wonder-strack, and know not how to word their feelings. 
His pertormance is so inmeasurably superior to anything ever heard, or ever 
imagined by the residents on thie side the Atlantic, that many hesitate, as is 
generally the case where the taste is not regulated by ahigh standard, in what 
grade to class him. However, though doubting in their judgment, they enter- 
tain but one sentiment—that of enthusiastic delight 

But we will proceed to notice the secon! concert at the Park, The first 

piece was a Cantabile Doloroso, and Rondo Giocoso, composed by Ole Bull. 
"The Cantabile was chiefly distinguished by a beautifully sustained a pathetic 
manner of performance. The power and refined style, totally devoid of all 
meretricious ornament, is a peculiar beauty in this artist’s performance, and is, 
indeed, the point on which all the critics have lavished their well-merited 
eulogy. ‘The Rondo Giocoso is a singular and quaint movement, abounding 
in ditticulties of the most extraordinary nature, His pizzicato passages in this 
movement exceeded everything that we have ever heard—even from the “ Grea 
Maestro” himself, for rapidity, delicacy, brilliancy, and distinctness. Hist 
octave passages, long-continued and of immense difficulty, were perfect in every 
respect ; the arpeggio in winding up was a masterpiece. It was rapid beyond 
conception ; it was almost impossible to discern the motion of either bow or 
hand; and yet while accomplishing this enormous difficulty no exertion was 
perce ptble, but every note andevery chord was pertectly distinet. Ina cadence, 
which was a beautiful example of the author's genius in conception and exe- 
cution, there was one passage which struck us as no less beautiful than wonder- 
ful from the delicate manner in which it was played. — [t was a descending 
chromatic shake—from the highest point of the instrument—accompanied 
throughout. This, among the many marvellous things, seemed to us almest 
the most marvellous, {t was impossible to detect in any interval, the variation 
of even a cipher from the just tone. This piece was enthusiastically applaud. 
ed, and the curtain had to be raised that he might obey the wish of the audience 
and make his bow before them 

His second piece was a Quartette, fur one violin, We cannot describe this 
piece, for it was evidently written for a show piece, to prove how much can be 
done upon one instrument. ‘The quartette itself was a masterpiece of ingenuity 
and mechanical skill. Four distinct partsdid he sustain in constant and some- 
times rapid motion, always in tune and as clear as four hands could have 
made it. He was again called out at the conclusion of the quartette. 

The third piece was a solo, written by Mozart, for the clarionette we believe, 
but played or the violin by Ole Bull, which was undoubtedly the most exqui- 
site performance of the whole. ‘This solo has a simple quartette accompani- 
ment, and from its refined and sustained sentiment, and its dreamy and imagi 
native character, could test the abilities of the most classical player. It would 
be impossible todescribe the charm shed over this piece by the quietude of manner 
and the perfect repose of the performer, which, added to the exquisite character 
of the music, caused us emotions which we can never forget. It was listened 





She Alvion. 
THEATRE IN CHAMBERS’ STREET. 

This theatre, which is building by Palmo, for opera, should be named Opera 
Buffa and Seria. \t is reported that Palmo has arranged witb an artist expe- 
rienced in management to collecta T'rowpe, of all the talent now in the city, 
comprising Madame Sutton, Madame Castellan, Signor De Begnis, and the 
whole ofthe Italian Company. This is certainly the best arrangement in 
Theatricals that has yet taken place, if true, as the public will then have a 
Troupe capable of giving operas Buffa and Seria, equal to any of the larger 





capitals of Europe. The public will support an arrangement of this sort, but | 


not the usual meagre troupes consisting of 2 Prima Donna only, which pre- 
clades the possibility of performing operas that have produced the greatest 
effect in Paris, Italy and London, such as the Donna del Lago, Nozze de Fi- 
garo, Semiramide, Tancredi, and others, requiring a combination of talent such 
as is now within the reach of our managers, and which should be a sine qua 
nom lor the support of opera. European audiences demand it of managers, and 
why not New York? Let the public use the power in their hands by refusing 
to support an opera Toupee not combining the best talent to be procured, and 
we shall soon have a permanent Italian opera. There is no opera Bufla or 
Seria that could not be given by such a company. 


Miss Lousix Buancué Stoat's Concert.—This lady gave her first concert a 
the Washington Hotel, on Monday evening. ‘The room was respectably filled, 
and this reception of Miss Sloat quite flattering. Her voice possesses much 
power in the upper notes, and her style is chaste and correct. Signor Antognini 
lent his aid on the occasion, sang a new romanza Nocturne composed by him- 
self, and also the aria finale from Lucia dt Lammermoor with much satisfaction. 

The audience were highly delighted with the performance of Master Giovanni 
Sconcia, a youth of about thirteen years of age, who executed on the violin two 
of De Beriot’s compositions in the most admirable manner. The precocity of 
talent evinced by this youthful artist, gives the fairest promises of future excel 
lence. Signor Sconcia, the father of this young gentleman, has done much for 
the advancement of music in this city, and the early advancement made by his 
son in the serence speaks most favourably for his musical instruction. 

Mr. Timm, who conducted the concert, acquitted himself in the usual manner. 


NEW WORKS. 

Avpuson’s Birnps or America.—No. 90 of this interesting work is just 
published. The subjects it contains are drawn and executed in a manner true 
to Nature really surprising. Every successive production of its gifted author 
serves to impress us with the extraordinary talents he evinces in this subject, 
which he has made so peculiarly his own. The contents of this number are 
the Common American Gull—Ring-billed Gull, adult and young. White- 
winged Silvery Gull, male in Summer, young in Winter. Herring, or Silvery 
Guill, adult in Spring, young in Autumn. Glaucus Gull,—Burgomaste r, 
adult male, young first Autumn. Great Black-backed Gull, male. 

The Harpers have issued Part 6th of M’Culloch’s Gazetteer. A great 
amount of valuable information is comprised in this work. ‘The article on 
China, inthe present number, is particularly valuable, and the various statistics 
it contains possess much interest. 

The Illustrated edition of the Book of Common Prayer, edited by the Rev. J. 
M. Wainwright, has met with almost unprecedented success at the hands of 
the public. Of the merits of the work it is hardly necessary to speak, so much 
having been said on this subject in the different periodicals of the day. Every 
family should possess one or more complete copies of this edition. H.W. 
Hewitt, publisher. 

Atwill, 201 Broadway, has published a very neat edition of the National 
Songs of America, which are arranged for the piano forte by Francis M. Brown. 
The songs contained in this work are the ‘Land of Washington,’ ‘ Hail 
Columbia,’ ‘ Our Flag is There,’ ‘Huzza, Huzza,’ ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ 
‘Yankee Doodle.’ 

Mercantile Library Association.—T he seventeenth Annual Course of Lectures 
are to be delivered at the Broadway Tabernacle. ‘The Lectures will be deliv- 
ered on Tuesday evening of each week. The particular order in which they 
will be presented has not been fully arranged,—due notice will, however, be 
given from time to time, during the progress of the course, The Lecturers 
named are, the Rev. George Putnam, Professors Denison and Olmsted, Rev. J 
M. Wainwright, D. D., Charles Hoffman, Esq., Rev. W. B. Sprague, D. D.‘ 
Rev. Henry Giles, John G. Palfrey, L. L. D., Prof. Caleb 8. Henry, D. D., 
Charles Eames, Esq., Rev. 8. H. Cox, D. D., Park Beajamin, Esq., Rey. 
Leonard Bacon, D4D. 

NEW PLATE OF WASHINGTON. 

The plate, by Mr. Sadd, which we are now issuing, is nearly double the 
size of either of our former engravings ; the pictorial area, or the actually en- 
graved portion, being two feet three inches in length by one foot eight inches 
in breadth. It is executed in mezzotint, in the first style of the art, and its ef- 
fect is in the highest degree beautiful and imposing, and far surpasses all our 
former prints, Te figure is full length, and exhibits Washington in his most 
elevated character, viz. when he had laid down his military authority, and ap- 
peared in his eivic capacity as chief magistrate of the Republic. ‘The table, 
books, chair, and other accessorial parts, are exquisitely finished, and augment 
the general effect in an eminent degree. The columns and drapery torm a 
striking and imposing back-ground, and the skilful lifting of the curtain throws 


and 


floods of light on all parts of the picture, in which the dark velvet dress of the 
fizuze is in splendid contrast, ‘The attitude of the figure is graceful and strik- 
ing; the right arm is extended, and he is supposed to be addressing Congress ; 
while the calm dignity of the countenance lends an interest to the whole. 
we have said in former notices the print is copied from Heaih’s well known 
engraving, which was taken from a painting by Stuart, in the collection of the 
Marquis of Lansdown. Heath gained £14,000 by the engraving, and copies 
of it are to be found in the best collections extant. 

This is not one of the regular Albion plates, as it is altogether beyond ou: 
usual size, and we became possessed of it through accidental and unexpected 
circumstances. It is, as may be supposed, very costly. 

We shall not forward it indiscriminately to all subscribers; having given 


| one plate of Washington already this year, many persons have had that framed, 


and do not require another copy of the same subject ; should, however, any wish 


| to obtain it, and will so notify us, we shall immediately comply with their re- 


to throughout with deep and breathless attention; the assembled thousands | 


seemed to have but one soul, and that was under the spell of the genius of 
music. 
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The fourth and last piece combined all the beauties ot the preceding works 
with many other new and startling beauties. 
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quest, asking only that they forward, with the order, one year’s subscription, 
which shall be duly passed to their credit. This, we are sure, will not be 
deemed unreasonable, when we state that to supply each subscriber with a 
A remit 


a cost of some thousands of dollars. 


|} tance of six dollars, which all postmasters are authorized by law to frank to 
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1s, saves the cost of collection, and enables us to meet this large outlay. 
Our next regular plate will be Netson, which Mr. Dick is engraving 
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| can be secured for those from a distance 


| L. carter, Brooklyn 


December 2, 
: : PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—Pirst night of Mr. Macready’s engt.—Othell 
cready ; lago, Mr. y; Emilia, Miss C oan nelle, Mr. Ma. 
= ~ ong Mr. Barry ilia, Miss Cushman, her first appearance these 
Tuesday—Last night of Ole Bull’s Concert. 


Wednesday—Second night of Mr.Ma s —Ki : 
Mr. Macseady ; Cordelia Miss Saieon 7O—King Lear—King Lear ’ 


Tharsday—Third night of Mr. Macready’s engt.— Wemer— Werner Mr 


Friday—F. ig > 9 
Pde ourth night of Mr. Macready’s engt.—Hamlet—Hamlet, Mr. 


Saturday—A variety of entertainments. 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY BALL. 
i er Second Annual Ball will be given by the 81. George's Society, in 
charitable fund, on Friday, the .%h of December next, at Niblo s Sa 
way. Tickets $8.00, admitting a gentiemen and two lad 
Application for tickets may be made t¢ 
Joseph Fowler, President, 57 Wall-st 
Robt. N Tinson, V.Pres. 177 Broad we 
John Taylor, Jr., V. Pres. 72 Beaver-st 
W D.~ Cuthbertson, 61 Water 
E. W. Hoskin, Albion Office 
Johu Warrin, 72 Maiden Lane 
Henry Jessop, 91 John-st | 








aid of the 
loon, Broad- 
ies. Singie tickets, 4,00 


Thomas Dixon, 51 William-st 
John Campbell, Brooklyn 
George Stothard, 130 Pearl st 
Robert Bage. 171 Water st 
Charles B Elliman, 211 Pear)-st 
Henry Owen, 91 John-st 
E. w Canning, 6 Willam-st 
NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB." 
“* Corporis Animique Robore.” 
ITE Members of this Association are notified that 4 regular i 
ment! } 
T be held, at the office of the “ Spirit of the Times” nenepener, No. Berens — 
Wednesday evening next, Dec. 6th, 1843, at half t seven o'clock. 7t.,00 
a&qi-aec?2 It THOMAS PICTON MILNER, Secretary 
INFORMATION WANTED, 
F HENRY PATTISSON, who left England in the summer of 1840. 
dressed to him by his family, and received at the New York Post Office, jas: 
spring, were not called for. And in compliance with a request from him. his pet a 
home addressed him at Philadelphia. Several letters received at the latter aoe oo 
— — July Pe. “ ponerse in bee) office. The latest information received fron 
jim in England, was that he expected to be in Philadelphia u ’ 
August last,and then sail for South America. 1 en oe ee Part of 
The apprehension is that some calamity may have befallen him, an 
(if he is living), seasonable relief may be afforded, have induced his friends to seek 
formation inthis manner. Nothing 1s known to the advertiser prejudicial to Mr 3H 
character, and the following is a description of his person, furnished by his famii Pu 
‘Mr. Henry Pattisson was short, say from 5 feet 4 to 5 feet 6 inches, broad chest 4, 
a dark complexion, very dark brown hair, dark grey eyes, Roman nose ; had mo 
under the left eye, and very fine teeth Ie usuatly wore coloured clothes bi — 
double-breasted and generally buttoned up close over the chest. He had sever Li a 
= < legs, and — or hm meena near the corner of his left eye lis a 
softand pleasing, with a slight Northern accent. He was particul ( : 
ing fossils and any natural curiosities’ particularly fond of collect- 
Any intelligence that may lead to a knowledge of his present resi 
gratefully received by Mr. J. C. Meeks, 152 Nassau-street, New York —* 
Consul, No. 5South Wharves. Philadelphia, or by . 
j FRED. A PACKARD, 146 Chesnut- 
U7 The advertiser is authorized to say that a Libera! compensat 
any troub'e that shall result in obtaining the desired information. 
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i acoc-dec 2-3: 
UPERFLUOUS EFFECTS —Gentlemen or Families desirous i 

cash, sundry effects, such as left-off wearing apparel, ", mvstenl ieee 


Jewelry, musicai : 
ments, guns, &c., will obtain from the subscriber, twenty per cent. higher stlue 
from other persons. SVETT oe 





If. LEV 
6 John-street, near Broadw 

Families leaving town, having such effects to dispose of, will find it mock 2 the r 
advantage to send for the subscriber, who will attend at their residence by appoint. 
ment. a 


A line through the post-office or otherwise will receive prompt attertion. 





WALDEN PELL, Auctioneer. 

EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE OLD WINES, & 

D C. & W PELL & CO., will sell on Thursday, Dee 21, at 12 o'clock by ord 
e of Messrs. T. T. Bloodgood ard Alfred C. Smith, E “1 a Bao. . 
good, deceased, a choice assortment of Wines menneiniaiemeant 

Comprising all his stock, consisting in part of Buchanan Teneriffe ij 

Crawford Madeira in demijohns, 1825, end bottled ; Howard March ot elgg = proud 
butts, 2 1-2 pipes Juno ; 75 bottles Brandy, 1796 ; 80 demijohns do. 1815: do do is04 
Jamaica and Antigua Rum, 1804 and 18!6; Santa Anna Madeira of 1808, in bottles and 
demijohns ; choice Malmsey, Leacock. 1808 ; 40 coz Blackburn, 1808, in hf ga lons and 
qts; Oliviera, 1809; Newton, Gordon, Maddock, 1800; 3 pipes, 200 half gallon bottle s 
Madeira Wine, bought of the late Robert Lennox, Esq., in 1803 ; lense Wine sent by 
Mr Oliviera as a present, vintage 1754. &c; 24 demijohns Mary Elizabeth, 1819; 34 
pipes very choice Newton, Gordon, Murdock, & Co; 4 pipes, 10 half pipes and 4or 
casks Montiero, per ship India ; 1 pipe Oneeo Madeira, 1826; 1 pipe and 2 half p: res 
Indian Queen, 1831 ; qr cask Golconda, 1834 ; 2 pipes Caleutta Madeira, 3 years in’ Cal. 
cutta and imported into New York in 1806; 3 pipes very choice Oliviera ; 24 demi ohns 
Arthur T Taylor Madeira, a very delicrte light wine. Also, Sherry, &c i 3 
rhese wines were lnid in by the late Mr. Bloodgood without regard to cost, and witk 
great judginent. The sale will comprise his entire stock, and no other wines will be 
admitied. Terms—4 mos. over $100, 6 mos. over $5v0; approved notes. Catalogues 
one week previous to sale. They will be sent to such as request. Samples may be 
seen at Messrs Bloodgood & Hall's store, No. 4 Pine-street. dec 2—it: . 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SH1IP3.—of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. ; 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, 
CALEDONIA, E.G. Loit, 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, 
Will sail as follows :— 


d 2-1: 





do 
do 
do 


From Liverpool. 
CALEDONIA 
ACADIA 
HIBERMIA 
BRITANNIA 
CALEDONIA Feb 4 
ACADIA March 4 | fo i 

These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francis’ Life 


Boats. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
dec 2 D. BRIGHAM, Tr., Agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 


GRADUATE of a distinguished Universi:y, with the best Academical, as well as 
personal qualifications of character, 1s desirous of devoting a few hours of the 
day or evening 'o the private tuition of the jumior members of a family, in the elemen- 
tary branches of Classic and English education, A line addressed T. I1. at the office of 
the Albion, will be promptly attended to. nov 11-3: 


From Boston 
ec I 
Dec 15 
Jan 1 
Feb 1! 


Nov 19 
Dec 5 
Jan 4 | 





st: ANDREW'S SOCIETY.— Members of the several societies throughout the Union, 
and Canada, can be furnished with a beautiful medal made of s iver and silver 
gilt, with devices suitable to be worn at the celebration of the annive:sary of their 
tutelar saint. 
The price of s:lver, $4; silver and 
Communications by letter addresse 
a &oc., oct. 21-6t 


gilt, $5. 
d tome, will receive proper attentior 
M. THOMSON, 129 William-street. New-York 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

A GENTLEMAN who is at present the conductor of a leading weekly journal in this 
«™ city, is desirous of procuring a similar situation in some one of the princival cities 
south or west— his engagement here being neur its expiration. The gentleman referred 
to 18 a practical printer, ar excellent proof-reader, and would doubtless prove « valua- 
ble acquisition to any firm requiring his assistance. His expectations, with regard to 
salary, are moderate, Adress personally, or (if by letter post paid.) to the editor of 
the New York Albion, to whom the advertiser has the privilege of refer ence. 

Nov. 4—a & oc. 





GRADUATE of the University of Cambridge in England, wishes to employ a few 
+* hours of each day in reading and reviewing the Classics with any young gentlemen 
of the University in this city, who may desire assistance in their studies. 

For particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the Albion, 
Barciay street oct 2—r! 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 

Warren Street 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION — The Rev. J. G. Lyons, LL.D, of Trinity College, Du 
lin, who for some years has had charge of the sons of the Bishop of New Jersey. 
and whose class has hitherto been limited \o six, has made «an arrangement which 4 
lows him 10 receive four additional puptis. The most eflicient training is given lt the 
several branches of a Classica! and English Education. The boys are iustructed 4 
Riverside. the residence of the Bishop, and suitable accomimodstion in private fam lies 
Dr. Lyons has permission to refer to the 
Bishop of New Jersey, and to General Williamsen of Baltimore, whose children are 
OW under his care ; to the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, and the Rev. F. Ogilbv. Phils 
to t¥e Rev. br, Ogilby. Prof. in the Gen. Theol. Seminary, New York, and to the Re 
New York. 
to the Rev. Doctor L) ons, Burlington, N. J. 
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ASHBURTON SAUCE. 
and aromatic condiments, 
1 fow game, &c., and 


I state 


for enriching grarie* 


gent 
witl is confidently rec 


ADE from the finest pun 
t ew i wi 


soups, &c , iis very! 
best sauce in the Unite 

Sold wholeswle and retail, tv 
1. VAN BENSCII 


TEN. 297 Broadway, corner White 
M. BENNETT, '96 Front st 
BORN & TONE, 16 Courtiandt 


and wholesale by 
And the propaietors, ( 
t. 3—3m 
), IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Pereons 
r friends, can obtain the same,eit er by pers 
tance, and full directious in sums of 
, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
to any amount, payable at sight. without aiscount, Dy Bankers in LONDON an 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, @ 
any town in England. Scotland, and Waies 
This is a desiraocle and safe method of remitt 
Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mail. ; 
Printed lists of the Varioustowns or which drafts are given, can be supplied 
Mar. i}-a & oc tf. S. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wall st., ard 130 Broacwey 
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